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Who Will Pay The a The mae 
and The Board Bill = When Youre Sick 


NOW is the time to think about it. 


Winter is approaching, with its colds and chills and fevers, its lagrippe and 
pneumonia, its tonsilitis and other afflictions — also its long list of accident possibilities. 


In one school last winter half of the teachers were ill at the same time-—each one 
burdened with excessive expenses on account of Sickness, yet turning her salary over to 
a substitute —when she needed it most. In one high school last winter three teachers 
suffered broken limbs, caused by slipping on icy streets. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is not assured, 
for thousands of teachers lose time and salary every year on account of Quarantine. 


$2 Protects You Until Nov. Ist 


The T. C. U. is a unique institution —the only one of its kind in the world. Mr. F. A. Owen, Publisher 
of the Normal Instructor, has said: **The plan of this company is ideal. Its policies assure teachers a fixed 
income in the event of Sickness, Quarantine or Accident.’’ 


It extends its beneficent protection over teachers everywhere in America — from the asia a and isolated 
school houses of the mountains and the desert to the great , perfectly appointed public schools of our largest 
NG cities. For the risk of accident is universal, and infection is possible wherever there is atmosphere. 
% [In one mail we receive a claim from a teacher who has been struck by an automobile in New York, 
NG, another froma teacher who slipped and sprained an ankle in Minneapolis, another from a young 
To the + woman in Oklahoma, stricken with typhoid at the opening of her first term, and still another 
T.C. U. Ye, from a principal in California whose home has been quarantined, and who would lose his salary 
The National &%, Were he not a member ot the T. C. U. 
Pore _ Ne With the speed of the fastest mail we send $100 to take immediate care of any 
Teachers teacher who becomes ill away from home and friends. These are only a few of the 
220 T. C. U. Bldg. — yc . ue — — ore of heap, Soe sp » rag pene 
q ’ 1ere are many otner dDenenits, tu y explained 1n a littie DOOK we publish i you 
Lincoln, Neb. ve are a teacher, or expect to become one, you must have a c opy Mt it, in justice 
I am a Teacher and I am in- 1m to yourself. 
terested in knowing about your 


Protective Benefits. Send me the May we send it with our compliments? 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. a 


"MERRITT Es ter an Xe, TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Address — Sarre eae xt, 220 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation whatever) 
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The Striking Success of the 


STORY HOUR READERS 


is shown by their adoption by 1242 places, 
including the following: 


New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Newark, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Trenton, N. J. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Houston, Tex. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Utica, N. Y. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Covington, Ky. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Salem, Mass. 
San Diego, Cal. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Galveston, Tex. 
New Castle, Pa. 
Lexington, Ky. 
East Orange, N. J. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Orange, N. J. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Easton, Pa. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Brookline, Mass 
Newport, R. I. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Elgin, Ill. 
Shenandoah, Pa. 
State of Virginia 
(Supplementary Use) 





These successful new readers are based on the story method, now so 
generally favored by teachers, supplemented by a complete system of 
phonetics adapted to the reading material. A familiar Mother Goose rime 
generally precedes each story. Five simple steps form the entire develop- 
ment of each lesson—the telling of the story, the dramatization, the 
blackboard work, the work with the perception cards, and the reading from 
the books. The Story Hour Readers stimulate the child’s interest and 
ambition, and teach him to read with good natural expression. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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— 
Stories of the Right Sort Stimulate 
. 9 . . 
the Child’s Imagination 
and train the reader to grasp and master new 
situations as they come to him. A Wholesome 
Try These 
NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Sunbonnets and Overalls: A Dramatic READER AND 
Operetta. Hogate—Grover. Pictures in colors by 
Mother of Sunbonnet Babies. -40 
Fairy Plays for Children. Mabel R. Goodlander. Half- Vo 
tones. -40 
Storyland in Play. Ada M. Skinner. Pictures in colors Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is especially 
by Mary Spoor. -40 ‘ 
Stories to Act. Frances Gillespy Wickes. Pictures in recommended for the restoration of 
colors by Maude Hunt Squire. -40 ener and vitali i 
Story-Hour Plays. Frances S. Mintz. Pictures in colors By ‘ ty and the relief of 
by Clara Powers Wilson. ‘40 nervous exhaustion and brain weariness, 
ag ree Babies in Holland. Lulalie Osgood Grover. 
ictures in colors by Mother of Sunbonnet Babies. -50 
Japanese Fairy Tales. Teresa Peirce Williston. HORSFORD’S 
Pictures in colors by Sanchi Ogawa. .50 
Indian Legends. Marion Foster Washburne. Pictures ° 
in colors by Frederick Richardson. 45 Acid Phosphate 
Robin Hood. Maud Radford Warren. Line drawings by (Non-Alcoholic) 
Milo Winter. -50 ‘ , 
, : . ‘ ‘ NEW 
ee a ee ” is a scientific and carefully prepared ‘ 
a & the Zoo. R. S. Jones and Teresa W -<“ preparation of the phosphates, and has Rens 
A Little Book of Well-known Toys. Jenness M. Braden. been found a most valuable general tonic. 
Two color plates by Margaret Hittle. 45 . 
The Four Wonders. Cortron, Woot, Liven, Sik. A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold Ret 
Elnora Shillig. Four color plates by Charles Copeland, ——— ee and 
and many line drawings. ° ; ‘ 
Holland Stories. Mary E. Smith, author of Eskimo 
Stories. Full page color plates and line drawings by If your druggist can't supply you send 25 cents to 
Bonnibel Butler. 50 aes ae R. li, for ~~ 
Send for full list of Supplementary Readers CAN 
M 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY AUS 
Chicago New York Ja 
ER AER RE 
= THE SEE AND SAY PHONETIC SERIES || «= 
= Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, 
cs Elizabeth C. Bonney, and E. F. Southworth op 
=z — et ininpcnmcstoncnamniats The 
= ‘ : ‘ 
= These books have recently been adopted in Pittsburgh, Washington, Trenton, and bad 
= Syracuse. Over two hundred schools in New York State have adopted these books Poa 
= during the past eighteen months, including six of the ten Normal Schools. They pen 
= “ - , rt 
= solve many of the perplexing problems of the primary teacher. Thi 
= ; Suga 
= The 
= WHAT SEE AND SAY DOES WHAT EACH BOOK DOES Mor 
= ric 
= 1. It separates the study of phonetics from BOOK I, SEE AND SAY, teaches 39 of the most common sounds, including the The 
= reading, but prepares for all reading. consonant and short vowelsounds. It develops a vocabulary of 400 words 
= ; ele , commonly found in primers and first readers and gives the key to the pro- STC 
= 2. It gives the child independent power in nunciation of thousands of other words composed of these sounds. 
= reading very early in his school course. AS 
= ; BOOK II, SEE AND SAY, teaches 25 additional sounds and develops a 
= 3. It develops clear articulation and enun- vocabulary of over 2100 words taken from first and second year reading Tab 
= ciation, as well as correct pronunciation, teaching material. When a child has finished Book II he should be able to read any Brit 
= how to correct common speech defects. second reader, without help. } FOI 
= 4. It gives the child a solid foundation in the BOOK III, SEE AND SAY, covers the remaining phonetic material neces- 
= minimum essentials of spelling at the end of the sary for all word mastery. When a child has completed this book he should 
= third school year. be prepared for all reading. 
= ; 
= te 
= : A TEACHER’S MANUAL accompanies each book of the See and Say Series. These develop the lessons in detail, and pro- Cor 
= vide more correlated material for story telling, picture study, seat work, dramatization, games, dictation, and spelling work than = 
= has ever before been gathered together for the help of primary teachers. These Manuals furnish a liberal education in applied 
= primary methods. TE 
= IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
= 
=. F. SOUTHWORTH. Pres. (Incerpora ted) H. E. REED, Vice-Pres. Me 
. . ee 
: University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. te 
Tal 
Se ee ee MMMM ies 
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“Amount Brought Forward” 
Evelyn L. Taintor 


HERE are two very significant phrases often used 
in the business man’s books — the “amount brought 
forward” and “the balance in hand.” 

They are statements of his losses and gains up 
to date, and represent the foundation which his work in 
the past has laid down for his future business. The dis- 
tance he may reasonably dare to venture into the unknown 
is thus shown to him. 

Aren’t they suggestive phrases for us teachers also? 

What have we gained or lost during the past years? 
Stripped of all question of fame, widespread or small, of 
salary, big or little, what is our philosophy of life gained 
from our work? What is our “amount brought forward”’ 
for the new year just to begin? 

For one thing, there should surely be a “balance in 
hand” of 


CouRAGE 


A sympathetic mother, after an afternoon’s visit in a 
first grade room during the first month of school, said to 
the teacher: 

4 How discouraged you must get over it all! Every fall 
you have to start all over again with a new class who 
don’t know a single thing, and get them such a long way 
up the ladder of learning. I .an see how it might be fun 
with the bright ones who can go along quickly, but there 
are so many dull ones. Don’t you feel discouraged to 
death over the dull Marys and Toms?” 

“No, I don’t feel that way any more,” said the teacher. 
“Perhaps I used to once, and I don’t know when I stopped 
feeling so, but I’ve been through it so many years now 
that I know the start for each child is sure to come some 
time. It always has and it always will. My mind simply 
doesn’t stop there any longer, you see. It may look hope- 
less to-day, but there is to-morrow coming, and there is 
never a day when there aren’t some signs of promise in 
some dull child if I will only watch for it.” 

A further item in our balance in hand may well be 


FAITH 


Faith in the children and in their parents, faith in our 
fellow teachers, in our principal, in our superintendent. 

We have been dealing with them a long time now and 
on the whole they have always dealt fairly with us. There 
has always been an excess of kindness over unkindness. 
We didn’t always think so by any means. When we first 
started out we felt that the children were all spoiled, the 
parents prejudiced, the superintendent narrow, the prin- 
cipal partial, our fellow teachers very faulty. But the 
amount brought forward every year on each item of this 
account has put the balance in hand on the opposite side 
of the ledger. They do mean to do well by us and by 
their work. Because of this added faith there is also a 
balance in hand of 

PATIENCE 
(Continued on page 416) 
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[he Distinctive Features of the Primary Schools of Gary of th 
I corric 
; itself, 
Annie Klingensmith preve 
Miss Annie Klingensmith is the first Assistant Superintendent of the schools of Gary, Ind, to ste 
For the past six years, nearly the whole life of the schools, she has worked with Mr. Wirt jp of tl 
every department, through the development of the schools from small beginnings to an importanc; thou; 
in the eye of the world that brings as investigators— not only school men and women from all over the 2 
the LU nited States and abroad, but also citizens holding prominent offices of public trust under 1: 
state and city government. — Eprror» = 
"= : — . sii inves 
Said one to a dejected lad creeping like a snail unwillingly to school: one | 
“Do you not like your school?” “Do you not wish to learn?” one | 
“Ves,” said the lad. “Yes,” said the lad. : 
“Do you not like your teacher?” “Then what do you not like?” thos 
“Yes,” said the lad. “T don’t like to set,” said the lad. tion 
: , ee be it 
_ In the near future, I hope that people will tell with amazement, as if citing a condition of jn- sone 
ferior civilization, how the school children, up to the opening of the twentieth century, represented - 
one category of those ‘“‘ deformed by prolonged and enforced labor in injurious positions! dow! 
Such studies in school hygiene as deal with the type of school benches, designed to minimize the « W 
danger of deformities of the vertebral column in children—will, I hope, be regarded by the coming requ 
generations with the most utteramazement! And the school benches of to-day will find their place fall 
in museums, and people will go to look at them as if they were relics of bygone barbarism, just - 
as we now visit the collections from old-time insane asylums, of series of complicated instrv- in tl 
ments of wood and iron that in bygone centuries were considered necessary for maintaining dis mov 
Miss Annie Klingensmith cipline among the insane. — Pedagogical Anthropology, by Maria Montessori rest 
Deficiency of the thorax is one of the stigmata left by Re otal, The most distinctive feature of the primary schools of al 
“ag ge Rgeemagr eae ak , sr generations feeble < + ¢ : c es ‘ uc 
ae tedaly os ee sonal make the younger generations and Gary is the freedom from constraint of movement. ™ ua 
zically alanced. va me : : muc 
The sitting posture — or rather, that of stooping over the desk It has long been considered that the body is at war with wou 
to write — and the prolonged confinement in a closed environment, im- the mind and spirit, and that the more the body might f 
pede the pene gg + ng ~’ the thorax and = all _ apes be subdued and its workings ignored, the more the mental find 
powers in general. Many a work on pedagogic anthropology has al- = ae wikeh eens ile a : n 
ready shown that the most studious scholars, the prize-winners, etc., and spiritual powers might grow. Also the constant ac- mit 
have a wretched chest measure, and a muscular force so low as to tivity of childhood and youth is disturbing to grown people. to 
threaten ruin to their constitutions. Therefore it has been thought necessary to have school teac 
P exe ore i . ~ thic Se oiVy, ~ > . - e 
» The exaggerated importance which is given to the school benches children put away freedom of movement, perhaps out at the 
for the purpose of avoiding deformities of the vertebral column de- sidjemel: fall into enilitery order and march i ho ol , com 
serves to be put aside and forgotten, as an aberration of false hygiene. te : ary ore er anc march into the sc ool- tain 
The bench will not prevent restriction of the thorax; before reaching TOOMS, there to sit — not just quietly, but as rigidly still mai 
the critical point which the improved school bench is intended to pre- on as small a space as the power of man, or, more properly Ma: 
vent, many impoverishments of the organism, fatal to robustness and = of woman, can compass. Formerly even physicians and ne 
health, and often to life itself (pre-disposition to tuberculosis) have masts mane as tock thousht of the ant by d our wor 
been incurred; and there is no other remedy to obviate them than a SURE POSSI BS SOG oug it of the anatomy am P ay siology of f 
reform in pedagogic methods. The admonitory fact that neglected, of childish bodies, admitted that perhaps this physical con- on 
half-starved children have an enormous advantage in the development straint and what they recognized as its bad effect on health hon 
of the thorax over the more intelligent children who are well-fed and and growth, wasan evil which must be suffered for the greater Z 
carefully guarded, and solely because the former are free to run at good it might bring in the way of al devel ~ per 
large, ought to point the direction in which we should look for means §00c 1 migh ring in the way of mental development. to | 
of helping the new generations hygienically. They have need of free It is coming to be known now, however, that the evil It 
movement and of air. is not only not necessary, but that it is in itself a hindrance bei: 
— Pe, roel 7 ; ; at ; 7 4 
Pedagogical Anthropology, by Maria Montessori to mental development, and that health has been stolen cau 
sone ‘ , P . ‘ , . o . d 
“The circulation is contrived for a restless, mobile animal; every away from school children and mental development with con 
vessel is arranged so that muscular movement furthers the flow of blood. jt, “The habit of rigidly constraining the movements of or 
Too much stress cannot be put ontheimportance of muscular ex- little children still Sen @ aditi 2 ; cer 
ercise in regard to health, beauty, and happiness. Each muscle fills ‘te Colidren Sti continues irom trac ition, and because rigi 
with blood as it relaxes, and expels this blood on past the venous valves of the effect the change has upon the feelings of school tha 
during contraction. Each muscle, together with the venous valves, teachers, principals, superintendents, and even on visitors. cor 
forms a pump to the circulatory system. It is the function of the heart accystomed to consider rigidity in school a virtue —so ; 
to deliver the blood to the capillaries, and the function of the muscles — | “ag yr Ragin wae hink of a < 
visceral, respiratory, and skeletal—to bring it back to the heart. ong 1S it since we egan to think of a means to the end of pu 
The pressure of the blood in the veins and arteries, under the influence sSeCuring tolerable quiet for study, an end in itself. ob’ 
of Peak: Varnes — ten oo cet ah x As said in the beginning, the most distinctive feature ou 
(Theabove is quoted from “The Influenceof the Atmosphereon Our of the primary schools of Garv is ¢ - 
ale, egy yg ed ~ ge : a ‘ : é Ss > free n- 
Health and Comfort in Confined and Crowded Places,’ Volume 60, be I f a T ~ y the treedom from on on 
Number 23, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, published by the Saint of movement. 0 begin with, the program is 90 of 
Smithsonian Institute in 1913.) arranged as to bring a change of work and a movement gin 
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A Reading Lesson, Jefferson School, Miss Belle Lockridge, “Three R’s” Teacher, Miss Ina E. Marston. Principal, Gary, Ind. 
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of the whole mass of pupils, through the 
corridors, at least once an hour. This, in 
itself, might be considered a detriment as 
preventing the pupils from settling down 
to steady work, so much are we in the habit 
of thinking that which has always been 
thought right for schools, and so little of 
the application of those facts of the body 
and mind shown of late years by scientific 
investigation.c As a result of change from 
one sort of activity to another, and from 
one room to another, the children come to 
those periods of formal study and recita- 
tion where quiet and comparatively definite 
attitudes of body are more particularly 
needed, rested physically and ready to sit 
down comfortably and enjoy the process. 
¢ Where very rigid position and quiet are 
required during class work, the teachers 
fall into the habit of keeping the pupils 
in their seats, and they themselves do the 
moving about necessary in conducting the 
restricted recitation, thus presenting the 
spectacle of a grown person who would 
much rather sit still, and very tired from 
much movement, and small people, who 
would much rather be on the go, tired 
from much sitting. In Gary, the teachers 
find ways to conduct the lesson which per- 
mit the teacher to keep still and the pupils 
to move about. For example, when a 
teacher holds up a number card, a child 
comes up and matches it with a card con- 
taining the answer, instead of always re- 
maining in his place to answer orally. 
Many similar devices are used in phonics, 
word drill, spelling, etc. During the hour 
of formal work children sit on little chairs, 
on the floor, and in various ways have a 
home-like informality that disturbs many 
persons greatly only to see it. Pressed 
to say why, they find it difficult to do so. 
It gives them a feeling of discomfort as 
being out of place in school, probably be- 
cause it is so ingrained in us to think that 
comfort and school have no affinity, and 
certainly because children have been kept 
rigid in school from old time, until we feel 
that free movement is out of place, however 
controlled and quiet. 

The blackboard is much used by the 
pupils. °A blackboard is an unsightly 
object at best, even when kept completely 
out of use in order to have it clean. The 
only excuse for having a blackboard instead 
of a nicely tinted wall, is its use both in 
giving a place for work where the teacher 
can look over it rapidly, and where the 
children can have that freedom of move- 
ment demanded by the stage of develop- 
ment in which their nervous systems are, 
and that continuous movement so necessary 
to their health. If, then, the board cannot 
be used because it must be kept cleaner 
than mortal board can be when it is used, 
it had better give way to wall decorations 
of a more artistic kind. 

No form of exercise is so much prized 
by children as writing on the blackboard 
or something corresponding to it, as witness 
the reprehensible habit of scrawling with 
crayon on any large surface that presents 
itself; and no form of exercise gives more 
movements to the muscles. Instinctively 
the children like to do what is good for 
their physical development. . 

the nature and manual training and 
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Jefferson School, Gary, Ind 


drawing room, the ordinary form of desk and seat has been 
discarded. In the place there is a simply made desk that 
can be used for elementary wood work, for drawing, a 
movable drawing board being substituted for the desk top; 
for clay, for writing, etc. Instead of the usual seat or 
chair, there is a little square stool like a jardiniere stand, 
which can be put under the desk when the children need to 
stand to work on the desk. Thus in such work, the pupils 
can sit or stand as they care. to, just as convenience in deal- 
ing with the piece of work requires. Left to themselves 
they seldom are seated. When they do sit down, they do 
not remain seated long enough to deform their bodies. 

The garden is the central fact of the nature work, and 
physical activity is the central fact of the gardening. The 
children do not look at a garden made by others, to learn 
something in the way of botany. They take their hoes in 
hand and strive to produce such results as onions and string 
beans, some part of which they expect to have the pleasure 
of eating. Within doors in bad weather or when the garden 
is out of season, botany facts are considered as such, note- 
books and compositions are written, drawing and clay take 
their place as a means of expression, and nature work read- 
ing gets its share of attention. Excursions to the woods 
and about the grounds are not left out. At regularly ap- 
pointed times, the pupils are taken to the public library 
to see pictures and books. Books and pictures are brought 
into the room. Specimens of various kinds — mineral, 
animal, vegetable, and manufactured — are used in the 
teaching. Weather, seasons, temperature, with seasonal 
conditions of animal and plant life, are observed — not 
heard about from the teacher. Thus the pupils are seldom 
required to be still. After the first shock of surprise at 
finding themselves permitted to just act like people, and 
the first buzz consequent on so startling a discovery, they 
settle down to just acting as people do everywhere when 
they have something to get done. 

To go back to the beginning, the most distinctive feature 
of the primary schools of Gary is physical freedom — not 
that opportunity for horse play which is what an odd mo- 
ment of freedom when the teacher is out of the room usually 
means, but freedom for healthful and restful attitudes and 
movements. « 

The whole outcome, even in the formal subjects, is in- 
creased interest, increased attention, increased attain- 
ment within a given time. 


Miss Mignon Martineau, Teacher 


Continued from page 413) 

We've always known that impatience didn’t really ac- 
complish anything and have struggled more or less against 
giving way to it. Now, when we think it over, we find 
we don’t have to struggle quite so hard. As long as we 
can keep our faith that the children are really meaning 
to do what is right on the whole, the temptation to be 
impatient grows less and less. This added fund of patience 
makes both the teaching and the discipline easier. It 
removes one great cause of fret and strain, and makes 
directly for our next “balance in hand,” that of 


STRENGTH 

We have learneti to save ourselves in countless little 
ways. Once every failure on our part and on the part 
of our pupils was tragedy —now we know that some 
failures are only a part of the day’s work; that the rule 
of life is success through failure. This doesn’t mean shirking 
our work or doing less work because we know now we 
aren’t going to get perfection, no matter how we may 
strive. It means driving our work, not letting it drive us. 

Another “balance in hand” coming directly from this 
is a sense of 

RELATIVE VALUES 


When we started out teaching there were just two values 
in our scheme and those were absolute: Discipline with a 
big D, and the Work of Our Grade, in capital letters also. 
But we’ve been slowly learning that most values aren't 
absolute at all, but only relative; that the child’s mental 
attitude towards the thing he does is of more importance 
than the thing itself; that giving him a bigger vision of what 
the Right is, and helping him to strive for himself towards 
that Right, even though it means a poorer showing in 
discipline, is a higher thing than a more rigid discipline 
enforced on him by us. 

And so, having this Vision, we shall find we have come 
to our last balance in hand — the Power of Encouragement, 
for we shall realize more and more that the victory lies 
with those who admire and encourage and lift up rather 
than with those who criticise and discourage and pull 
down; and this sort of taking inventory of our’ stock will 
show us we have both the reason and the power to ei 
courage. 
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The “Third Class” 


Mary A. Joyce 


interested in third classes. Why? Because, con- 

sidered in general, a first class really needs only 

proper guidance, a second class needs that same 
guidance with a stronger push and pull; but the third class 
tests our power of initiative, makes us think and try, then 
think and try again. Success should crown the first and 
second classes; but when that third class makes a plunge 
and hits the mark squarely once in a while, I recall that “a 
man’s aim should exceed his grasp”; efforts were not in 
vain, and something has been accomplished. 


Dis the last few years, I have become greatly 


some of the slowest pupils were allowed to play cards; that 
is, to put familiar word-cards in one pack, and unfamiliar 
ones in another. My improvised “special teachers” took 
turns with a small group before school, morning and after- 
noon, drilling and testing, and thus encouraging good 
attendance, and also good scholarship for both. I placed 
the word-cards along the ledge day after day, to familiarize 
the pupils with the words and to test their knowledge once 
in a while by asking a pupil to bring any word I called for. 
I often gave a pupil a list of words on a little slip of paper, 
pinned it on his jacket, so it shouldn’t be lost or forgotten 


when he reached home. Older brothers and sisters are de- 
lighted to give a little help at home; and when a big red 
star is put on his paper the next morning after reciting his 
words to me, his smile is a beaming one; and I have noticed 
that he often refers to his slip at disastrous moments. After 


Naturally we ask, “What is the third class, why should 
there be one, and what can you do for it?” All people can 
be divided into three general classes. Into the first class 
we put the quick, responsive type of people; into the second, 
or great middle class, those who learn more slowly, but 
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accurately, the less responsive type of individual. The 
third class includes the very slow, backward people — 
those whose physical or mental defects hamper them 
seriously, whose environment is not desirable or conducive 
to their well-being. Therefore, the third class in a first 
grade room closely corresponds to the third class of people 
we meet in everyday life. 

My third class this year is about the same as every other 
year, and the kind to be found in different sections of the 
city. As usual, my entire room consisted in September of 
forty-nine children, whose average age was five years and 
nine months. After the usual and varied tests for ability, 
the final arrangement gave sixteen pupils to the third class, 
two of whom belonged in both second and third classes, 
but as they were on the doubtful list, I gave them the bene- 
fit of the doubt. There were twelve Italian children, some 
hearing and speaking only the Italian language at home. 
Two of these children entered school during the fourth 
week of September. Of the remaining four, two were 
Jewish children, and on account of their familiarity with 
the English tongue, are making the greatest strides, and 
will probably be promoted into the second class before the 
close of the second term. The last two are colored chil- 
dren; one suffering from enlarged tonsils, the other, in 
delicate condition of health, causing poor attendance. I 
must remark that one child had poor control of his faculties, 
owing to the influence of alcoholic beverage indulged in at 
the mid-day repast. That matter, when once discovered, 
was quickly corrected. 

One little fellow was actually a big baby in rompers, who 
found it difficult to sit composedly for five minutes. Of such 
was my third class composed, when ready to make the 
attack upon “learning to read” in September. There is no 
special teacher in the building, no extra teacher to lend a 
helping hand, so necessity caused me to improvise special 
teachers from my first and second classes. 


ARRANGEMENT OF CLASS 


My third class is scattered about among my first and 
second class children. I am a believer in “education by 
contagion.” I try to seat a child near one who possesses 
the good qualities lacking in himself. For class-work the 
pupils stand in two rows; taller ones in rear, brighter ones 
beside very dull ones, nervous, sensitive ones near calm 
ones (if any), and I separate chums. 


SEPTEMBER’S WORK 


I always use the word and sentence method with this 
class, introducing name words first, then action words, then 
closely following the vocabulary of the Primer used. 
Drill is most essential at this time, being rapid, varied, and 
sometimes entertaining. I can recall using twenty kinds 
of drill during the month, to try to leave a well-trodden path 
across the field of knowledge. Outside of class-work, 


progresses steadily. 


the first week of school, I introduce phrases, groups of words, 
and sometimes cautiously try a sentence or two. 


OCTOBER’S WORK 


Word-drills are more rapid, without referring to objects, 
actions or explicit explanations so much. Phrases are 
drilled upon, sentences introduced, and a whole page of 
sentences from the Primer transferred to the blackboard. 
The pupils were taught how to study, keep the place, and 
gradually learned to realize what the printed page had in 
store for them. It is a good idea to have a sentence 
printed upon a large card that can be held before the class 
to study. Also, small slips containing sentences can be 
passed to members of the class, so each has a different one to 
study, and when read correctly it is replaced by another. 

A book is a heavy article for a little child’s hands, also 
the turning of pages is a difficult task at times. Before 
introducing books to the class, I repay good workers by 
letting them take a book before school, opened to the proper 
page. A bright first-class pupil sits with him, supervises 
his reading, and gradually makes him familiar with the 
printed page. There is an incentive for the dull pupil to 
work hard to get a book, and for the bright pupil to do good 
work and be chosen as an assistant. A child will seldom 
be late at school who knows there is something worth 
while awaiting him. When the class, as a whole, takes books 
for the first time, I speak of the covers, pages, pictures, 
show how to find the first page readily, and the best way 
to hold and manipulate the big, important article which 
has entered into their career. 


NOVEMBER’S WORK 


Books are used at least once a day, but blackboard work 
The first lessons in the Primer are 
quickly covered, as the sentences are very familiar. 


DECEMBER’S WORK 


About the first of this month, my third class starts along 
pretty well on its feet, with its regular word-drill and read- 
ing lessons from the book. Some readers need a “crutch,’”” 
so those few stand near me, sometimes facing the class. I 
can assist them in keeping places, turning pages and allow- 
ing them to watch the better readers as they study. If 
these few cannot possibly do the grade-work, they can at 
least acquire proper habits for class work, and be well pre- 
pared for the next year’s work. On the day before the 
Christmas vacation, my third class finished the Primer; 
that is, all but four of them. The question before me was, 
“Why didn’t they keep up in the race?” I stopped to 
consider each child. By a short visit to City Hall one 
afternoon, I quickly answered that question in one case. I 
had been “sending a child on a man’s errand,” or, I had been 
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teaching a four-year-old child. He was at once relegated 
‘0 his proper place. Two others seem mentally lazy, and 
perhaps need another year’s growth. The last of the four 
does not understand very much English, and is making 
remarkable effort; but the race is hard. It now becomes 
my ambition to work upon those doubtful three, and with 
every extra moment I can give them, and every help and 
device I can possibly think of or acquire, to arouse them to 
greater mental activity and try to reduce the number by 
the end of the next term. 

If that number remains the same or is increased by ar- 
rivals of pupils from elsewhere, who always seem to hang 
around the quagmire of learning, we can fully realize that 
another year’s growth is what they need. Let us not push 
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them into a year of drudgery in a second grade, 3 (tempt 
to build the superstructure of their education with a faulty 
foundation. Many a child has been considezed a 
defective in upper grades, because he had not the begin. 
ning which should be his. The pupil whom I would ng 
promote last year, because he couldn’t do the work, jg 
now a year older, stronger, happier, and ‘maintains th 
second highest rank in the first class. He has not beep 
fitted to a grade, but the grade is fitted to him. In op. 
sidering the question of promotion for a pupil, common 
sense, good judgment based upon useful experience, yp. 
biased affection, and a good conscience should guide ys jg 
making our final decision. Thus far, our duty will haye 
been done. 





‘ Clay Modeling for Primary Grades 


J. L. Fairbanks 


Supervisor of Art, Salt Lake City 


LAY modeling is an excellent means of expression 

and representation. Although it is little under- 

stood by teachers, yat by educational lecturers 

it is advocated as one of the most valuable means 

of acquiring knowledge and of giving expression to that 

knowledge. In the primary grades it is invaluable as an 

educational factor and should not be overlooked by any 

teacher of these grades. It is fundamental in giving tangi- 

ble expression to ideas of form, in leading to graphic repre- 

sentation, in requiring close observation, in remembering 

facts of férm, proportions, bulk, etc.; it develops the sense 

of touch as no other exercise can and “touch is the greatest 

intellectual sense in acquiring knowledge.’ It exercises 

two senses instead of one; it requires both hands tomanipu- 

late it, because it is building, making or doing; it develops 

constructive genius, which is one of the greatest factors 

in the growth of the race. Modeling sis one of the most 
primitive and at the same time one of the most highly 
developed forms of realizing conceptions in the actual. 
Modeling is very convincing and appealing, because it is a 

nearer approach to the real thing, and therefore more easily 

understood. v ; “ 

\“ Withal, it seems strange that modeling is used so little 
in the schools. The fault lies in some physical considera- 

tion that must be met and overcome. Clay is mud and 

is messy and is looked on as mere dirt. 
of dirt we have thought must be avoided, hence it has been 
barred from the school-room. The great service modeling 

can render in education requires that it should be employed 

even indoors. With some attention these disagreeable 
features can be almost eliminated so that modeling can 
serve us with fullness. Let no arguments cause you as a 
teacher to put off long experiments in giving modeling a 

thorough trial. Get started early in the season and the 
apparent disagreeable conditions will sink into-insignificance 
compared to the educational advantages derived from it. 
Make its use a habit early in September and you will be 

thoroughly convinced of its importance. During the early 
months of the school year modeling might well take the 

place of the other forms of art expression so as to give ex- 
perience in representing the actual forms which people, and 
especially children, pretty thoroughly know and which 
were better to represent by plastic form rather than by the 
graphic forms which at best are learned and conventional 
in that they represent objects of three dimensions on a 
surface of only two dimensions. Anyhow children are 
getting the best kind of drawing when they model, because 
modeling is a most intensive kind of drawing. One must 

draw from every point of view, must construct, and build 
or actually make the form represented by delineating it in 
materia. It is one of the best ways of leading up to mass 

drawing and painting.« In the first and second grades, 


. . ‘ 
Anything suggestive 


‘ 


' 


especially, it might take a large part of time devoted to 
drawing and painting. 

If every teacher who reads this article will follow the 
directions carefully, make serious efforts to understand the 
purposes and advantages of modeling, and follow a few 
simple rules, she will be well repaid for her efforts and will 
always be a warm advocate of clay modeling in the public 
schools. 

1 The clay modeling lesson should come just before 
an intermission so that children can clean up and wash 
their hands before the next class. 

2 Each child should be provided with a paper or ail 
cloth to protect the desk. 

3 The clay should be plastic enough to yield readily 
to the touch without stickiness or adhering to the fingers, 
and should be kept covered with a damp cloth or in an air- 
tight can to prevent moisture from evaporating. Occa- 
sionally a little water should be sprinkled over the clay. 

4 Each child should be provided with about one pound 
of clay. 

Good clay can be obtained from a potter or tile-manu- 
facturer, or sometimes from brick-yards. If there are no 
establishments using clay in your neighborhood it might 
be obtained from a river bank or trench by following the 
directions given below. 

Almost any good clay might be used for modeling. Dry 
it out and sift the powdered clay through a sieve to get nd 
of sticks, stones, etc. A pail should be half filled with 
water into which the clay is sprinkled handful by handful 
until a small mound rises above the water, when the whole 
is allowed to stand for an hour. It is again poured through 
the sieve into a tub. As much clay as is desired is treated 
in this way and allowed to stand in the tub, when the 
water that accumulates at the top is poured off and the clay, 
or slip, as it is called, is allowed to settle again. When 
enough water has evaporated and the clay is of a plastic 
nature it is ready for use and should be kept in this condi- 
tion by dampening and keeping covered with wet 
cloths. ‘ 

If there is too much sand in the clay it is called short. 
To get rid of the sand it must be washed out in the first 
process of soaking. When the mixture is stirred in the 
bucket allow it to settle for a minute The slip is then 
poured gently into the tub, while the sand which settles 
first is allowed to remain in the bucket and can be thrown 
away. If it is still too short or sandy allow it to stand two 
minutes in the first operation. Clay with no sand is apt 
to crack on drying, but with too much sand it is brittle 
and lacks adhesive quality. If clay is too smooth it should 
have a little fine sand added. These directions will suffice 
for preparation of clay. 

The early experiences of childhood give a knowledge of 
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facts that are better interpreted in actuality than in drawing 
or in learned conventions. Their representations of knowl- 
edge should be made in terms of what they know. The 
shape, size, and forms of things should be actually realized 
in their efforts to show them. 

Clay is building material and gives the child a chance 
to express his only knowledge of form — the facts of form. 
It seems better to allow young children to make the real 
forms and gradually lead to conventional representation. 
Clay supplies the right means of doing this. 

By working with clay one becomes acquainted with 
bulk, substance, material, or mass of the subject. He is 
dealing with tangible material that must be shaped from 
every side into the form he knows. This gives excellent 
drawing experience and his dealing with “stuff’’ or sub- 
stance in terms of drawing causes him to think in terms of 
mass. The steps from modeling in the round to drawing 
on a flat surface are simple and natural. First, there is 
modeling in the half-round, then high relief, which is a 
nearer approach to drawing, but still a representation of 
bulk or substance, and finally bas-relief — where one must 
still think of mass and enclosed substance. This is almost 
identical with graphic mass representation on a flat sur- 
face. Although relief modeling is quite as conventional 
as drawing, still the habit one acquires of thinking in terms 
of mass should cause one to express in terms of mass even 
though lines are employed. 

‘In the first and second grades all modeling should be 
done in the round. In the third grade high relief or half 
round should be attempted. When modeling in relief, 
parts that project from the farther side of the figure, like 
the legs or arms, should be made lower so as to allow the 
body to fit between and give proper articulation. This 
kind of modeling ill prepare for low relief in the fourth 
(a nearer approach to graphic or drawn representation), 
and very low relief in the fifth grades which is practically 


the same as drawing only that it is slightly raised to give 
suggestion of the form. 

Each pupil must be provided with at least one pound 
of clay. After the general size or bulk has been shaped 
into action or direction, small unformed pieces should be 
added for correcting the drawing of the form. Projec- 
tions are to be made by adding unformed pieces to the 
proper places,and after making them part of the original 
mass, shaping them with the proper form. Adding or 
taking away pieces as necessary is quite legitimate. 

In relief modeling, after the plaque has been formed, a 
mass of clay should be streaked into the direction of the 
mass of the object to be represented. After adding pro- 
jections, etc., the bulk is to be shaped by drawing with the 
finger, and the form rounded into shape. Care must al- 
ways be exercised to avoid flattened appearance and square 
edges on the figures. 

If more than one period is required to perfect the model 
it should be kept damp. When other conveniences are not 
furnished the model may be kept moist with a wet cloth, 
which is also helpful in keeping the hands clean and the 
clay moist, or the model may be wrapped in an oilcloth 
which will be also serviceable in keeping the desk clean. 
Smoothing or sleeking the model should be allowed only 
where necessary for texture. Pupils should always work 
for expression by thinking of what is to be represented 
rather than thinking of finish or style. 

One of the unfortunate things about modeling is that 
most of the work must be destroyed so as to use the c'ay 
again. Never destroy the work in the presence of the chil- 
dren. Save from each lesson several worthy samples. 
Some might be allowed to dry out (quick drying cracks 
the clay; too much sand in clay will also crack it); others 
should be saved and “fired,” and might be cast in plaster 
of Paris. The latter operation is interesting as well as 
valuable for all to know. 
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Small, insignificant, toy-like models should not be 
tolerated. When figures in the round are attempted they 
should be of the flat, low type, as, for instance, an animal 
lving down or crouching rather than standing. Action, 
movement, etc., should be represented rather than mere 
records of the objects. Figures should be compact with 
as few projections as possible. Wires may be used for 
supports when needed. 

When the class is working in the round from the pose, 
the figure should be changed frequently so as to be seen 
‘rom all sides. 

Under no conditions should the mass of clay be squeezed 
or pushed around to form the shape when modeling in the 
round. In relief modeling there is no excuse for making 
or scratching a drawing in the plaque and then filling the 
modeling within the lines of contour. Both these processes 
are contrary to the spirit and purpose of clay modeling, 
viz., the constructive building with mass or bulk to repre- 
sent form. 

The lessons in modeling are not to be separate and apart 
from other school activities. Modeling must connect 
closely with the regular daily school work and as far as 
possible illustrate, emphasize and correlate with it. There- 
fore the difficulty in making an outline that will suit the 
varied school conditions. The following outline is pre- 
sented merely as suggestive. Perhaps material for ad- 
vanced grades would be suitable for a class of lower grade, 
in which case it should be used, but in general it might be 
said that each grade should use the particular method for 
mode ing suggested for that grade, e. g., in first grade, 
modeling in the round; second grade, modeling in the round 
and very high relief; in the third grade, high relief; and 
in fourth grade, relief modeling. In every case the higher 
grade may and with consistency should return to the 
methods of lower grades. 

The work is suggested for the year so that teachers may 
look ahead in preparing illustrative matter and making clip- 
pings to aid them in their work. Teachers must feel at 
liberty to add to or rearrange subjects as they please, to skip 
around and choose those that are best suited to their 
needs. More subjects are mentioned than one can cover 
in the time suggested, so that some subjects must be 
omitted. 

Experience has proven that at least one lesson should 
be given each week and the outline is planned with that 
idea in view. Two subjects each week are not too many. 
Only in the fourth grade is it advisable to spend a long 
time in finishing a model. 

It is much to their advantage if pupils are allowed to 
stand at their work. It gives much greater freetlom and 
permits children to view their work from every side. 
Work should always be free on the desk so as to turn 
around easily. 

Teachers must see that pupils do not pat and smooth 
their work. There is too general a tendency to make 
modeling sleek. It should be made for expression, to tell 
something, to stand for a meaning or representation, 
rather than for smoothness or polish 

Teachers must avoid dictating and requiring all pupils 
to express themselves in the same fashion. One of the 
best things she can do for the children is to give them a 
chance and allow them to express themselves in as vigor- 
ous a way astheir nature prompts. The teachers’ business 
is to give an opportunity for self-exp-ession, to guide it 
aright so as to avoid errors or mistakes, and to see that 
the pupil grows and does better as he gains experience. 
Pupils should be farther along by having a teacher than 
if they were left alone; therefore the need of wise direc- 
tion, but not dictation. Teachers must prepare, but 
should not require all pupils to do it as she did. She has 
an adult viewpoint. She need not even show her work. 
The illustrations and clippings she prepares are for 
inspiration and for clarifying pupils’ ideas and mental 
images 

Any questions that may arise in relation to the work 
will be gladly answered by the author. 
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OUTLINE 
GRADE I 


Model only in the round 


SuBJEcTs AND Morive 


September 


November 


Animals — Chicken, Kitten, Thanksgiving — Turkey, Some. 
Mouse thing to be thankful for 
Insects ~ Beetle Vegetables Squash \ppk 

Seed and Seed Pods — Bean Onion 
: (Lima) Indians Canoe, Squaw, Pa- 
Flowers and Fruit — Banana poose 
Top, Cosmos, Tomato Ocean — Boat 
October December 
Halloween Jack-o’-lantern, Christmas — Santa Claus. Full 
Owl <a Stocking 
Autumn Fruit— Pumpkin, Pear Toys—Tedy Bear, Toys, Candy 
Leaves — Maple Leaf Figures , ‘ 
Game Law — Duck, Boat, Home Life — Christmas Tree. 
Knife Candle 
Figures in Action — Coasting, 
Sled 
GRADE II 
Model in round and very high relief 
SUBJECTS AND MOTIVE 
September : November 
Animals — Pig, Calf, Dog, Thanksgiving — Nuts. Pie, 


Squirrel, Elephant 

Insects — Bee or Wasp 

Seed and Seed Pods — Corn, 
Squash, Melon 

Flowers and Fruits—Hay-stack, 


Asters 
October 
Halloween — Bat, Cat 
Autumn Fruit — Nuts, Potato 


Leaves — Oak Leaf 
Game Law — Gun, Hunter 


Puritan Gun 

Vegetables — Turnips 

Indians — Tomahawk, Mocca- 
sins, Indian, Hunter 


December 

Christmas — Holly Leaf, Santa 
in Chimney 

Toys — Doll, Horn or Trumpet 
Broom, Drum 

Home Life — Sweeping or Cook- 
ing 

Figures in Action — Sawing 
Woo 


GRADE III 


High relief 
SUBJECTS AND MoTIvE 


September 
Animals — Sheep, Cow Lying 
Down 
Insects — Dragon Fly 
Seed and Seed Pods — Corn 
on Cob, Sunflower, Beets 
Flowers and Fruit — Grain- 
stack 
Illustration — Doll, Bear 
October 
Halloween — Cat, Jack-o’- 
lantern 
Autumn Fruit — Egg Plant, 
Prunes, Squirrel with Nut, 
Gourd 
Leaves Apple Leaf, Peach 
Leaf 


Game Law Rubber Boots, 


Gun, Boat 


GRADE 


Vovember 
Thanksgiving — Log Cabin 
Vegetables Indian Corn 


Indians Indian Basket for 
Papoose 
Flowers — Asters 


December 


Christmas Christmas Tree, 
Santa 

Toys — Kewpie-doll, Watch, 
Sleigh 

Home Life — Dust-pan and 
Brush 


Figures in Action—Snow-balling 


I\ 


Relief community problem 


SuByects AND Motive 


September 


Animals — Bird, Coyote or 
Wolf 

Insects — Butterfly 

Seeds and Seed Pods — Cat- 
tails 


Flowers and Fruit — Cosmos, 


Carrots, Red Clover 


Illustration — Toads 
October 
Halloween — Ghost, Mother 
Goose 


Autumn Fruit — Grapes 
Leaves — Lilac Leaf 
Game Law — Duck Hunter 


November 
Thanksgiving — Turkey, Puri- 
tan Church, Dressed Turkey 
Indians Wigwam, Indian 
Head, Dress 
Flowers — May Flowers, Chrys 
anthemum 


December 
Christmas — Holly Leaf, Rein- 
deer and Santa 
Toys — Drum, Toys ‘ 
Home Igfe — Fire-place, Bg 
Easy-chair 


Figures in Action -— Skating 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher 


Marian D. Paine 
(Book rights reserved) 


(A monthly department devoted to the problems of arithmetic 
teaching. Questions to be considered, or suggestions as to interesting 
subjects for discussion, will be welcomed. Address Editor of PRIMARY 
EpucaTION, Arithmetic Department.) 


SEPTEMBER REVIEWS 
HILDREN who enter the various grades in Septem- 
ber are supposed to have learned certain mathe- 
matical facts, as required by their course of study 
of the preceding year. Ordinarily they have done 
so, yet the first lessons of the autumn are often most dis- 
heartening. 

“The children that came to me are supposed to know 
all the addition and subtraction combinations, and they 
can scarcely add 4 and 3,” was the report of a discouraged 
third grade teacher after her first day’s work. 

Her more experienced friend did a little hasty figuring 
and then asked, “Do you know how to find the cube root 
of 709,732,288?” 

_The discouraged one did not. 

“Neither do I,” said the friend, “though I know that 
it is 892, because I multiplied to get the number. Just 
remember that those children have been running wild for 
ten weeks, and have had no more use for addition and 
subtraction than you have now for cube root. Give them 
a thorough review, brightened up by all sorts of games 
and fun, and, above all, do not scold them for what is 
not their fault, and you will be surprised at the good results.” 

The young teacher accepted this advice, and after three 
weeks was able to report that her class was up to grade, 
and that all the children looked forward with eagerness 
to the daily arithmetic period. 


The French word, repasser, is more expressive than our 
word, review. To re-pass the work of last year is exactly 
what children need when they return to school after their 
long holiday. The memories must be refreshed as to the 
essential parts of former work, and the minds be started 
thinking along mathematical lines once more. Complaints 
of the poor teaching of others, so generally heard at the 
beginning of the term, are not in order. Perhaps if we 
could visit our own class of last year, we should not be 
particularly pleased with its showing. In any case, ex- 
pressions of surprise and pleasure at what the children 
have remembered, rather than glum looks dver what they 
have forgotten, will soon produce the right atmosphere, 
and cultivate the spirit of joyous work which leads to 
rapid and certain progress. 


FIRST GRADE LESSONS 

A few schools defer all formal arithmetic study until the 
second half of Grade 1 or the beginning of Grade 2. Others 
require a short daily lesson from the first. But whatever 
the provocation in the way of requirement, there is no 
excuse for the early introduction of any abstract work 
with beginners. 

The fcundation of thoughtful work is thoughtful work, 
and at the very outset of their study of number, children 
may easily be trained to reach actual knowledge through 
Teasoning, while at a later stage such training is much 
more difficult. Obviously this reasoning ability must be 
awakened through interesting things. Hence the excuse 
and the need for objects, different objects, all sorts of 
objects, objects which have various uses. 

"Some of the most valuable objective work may be done 
with the ruler — if possible, one with only inch or half- 
inch divisions. Learning to measure articles about the 
room, judging and then testing the length and width of 
a book, making lines of an assigned length on the black- 
board, drawing lines on paper according to oral or written 
directions, and later squares or oblongs — these ‘are a few 
of the ways in which the ruler, that useful “friend,” may 


be used, ways which will carry over into the manual and 
English work as well. 

An object of surpassing interest to a first grade child 
is his reader. He will soon learn of his own accord to 
locate his favorite stories, but much more than that may 
be done with the numbers at the head of each page. Find- 
ing a number like the one which the teacher has placed 
on the blackboard, racing to find a given page first, or a 
competition in finding 


the page that is twice 5, 
two pages before 9, 

the page after 20, 

the page before 100 — 


such simple devices as these will incite eager interest, and 
lead to further observation on the part of many children. 

Perhaps the earliest arithmetic lesson the child has is 
the locating of his school seat. Watch him as he comes 
in from his first recess. He counts and calculates, usually 
with success, until he is safely harbored once more. Here 
is an interesting object for study, and many little problems 
may be devised, based on the rows of desks and chairs. 

Another type of “objects” are the children themselves. 
The ten tallest children, all the boys with dark hair, all 
the girls in blue, all the children in two rows, may be called 
up in turn and counted, added to, subtracted from, and 
estimated. Hiding and blindfold games may be played. 
Eyes, hands, and fingers may be counted, and some ad- 
vanced child will be sure to suggest a quicker way of doing 
this, thus introducing counting by 2s, 5s, and 10s in a 
natural manner. ' 

The calendar, the number of windows or blackboards, 
the clock, ladders of words, measurement of cord for weav- 
ing, weighing sand, whatever is new and gives.a practical 
turn to a child’s idea of number will help in putting down 
the solid foundation of experience upon which accurate 
number knowledge must be built. 

The “burst into writing” which Madam Montessori 
chronicles as so common in her schools is easily under- 
stood by any student of her method. Instead of being 
miraculous, it is simply the most natural thing in the 
world, growth. Children who learn arithmetic through 
doing will, when they are ready (though never until they 
are ready), “burst” into that knowledge of abstract number 
relations which has been growing steadily through all the 
sense training, and improved observation and reasoning, 
to which varied and continuous objective work must in- 
evitably lead. 


TWO GAMES FOR THE FOURTH GRADE 
FRACTION GAME 


ieee | 
3 





Fraction cards similar to those in the illustration are 
the material needed for this game. The 9 x 12” sheets 


(Continued on page 463) 
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Fourth Grade Reading Lessons 


Lewis S. Mills 
Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 


(Book rights reserved 


THE SELECTION OF MATERIAL 


N conversing with principals, supervisors, and super- 
I intendents it is evident that the fourth year reading 

in our schools is receiving less attention on their part 

than are the grades below and above. In short, the 
problems of the fourth grade are left almost wholly to 
the teachers. Again, the conscientious fourth grade teacher, 
in looking over educational magazines for aids, finds com- 
paratively little. For these teachers the suggestions in 
this and the following articles are intended. 

The aim given in the articles in Primary EDUCATION 

for the school year of 1914-15 for Grade I, Connecticut 
Method of Teaching Reading, as to the selection of material, 
holds with equal force for all the work of the fourth year: 
“Choose selections that present real or possible situations, 
or situations that present some truth; situations that 
develop imagination and interest and at the same time 
provoke thought and a mental grasp of realities. Read 
real literature that is worth careful study, or read for in- 
formation that is worth remembering, not that which must 
be forgotten and discarded.” 
« This point is well illustrated by the following story told 
by one who visited the schools of Germany. I think we 
are willing to admit that the German people are efficient 
in literature and music; in science and education. The 
visitor listened to a recitation in history by one of the 
advanced classes. All was well given, location, cause 
and results with the necessary details. There was interest 
and enjoyment. At the close the visitor asked the school 
master what text book he used to secure such results. 
“Text book—no! We read this in our reader a year 
ago.” “But,” said the visitor, “I should think they 
would forget if they simply read it from a reader.” The 
old German schoolmaster’s reply is worthy a place among 
the mottoes on the walls of every school-room: “We 
read, not to forget, but to remember.” 

In as far as teachers have the chance to choose, select 
readers which meet the above requirements. Omit selec- 
tions, from time to time, in the readers when such seem to 
lack elements of value. 

Aim to use supplementary readers and so read selections 
in toto, rather than just parts. In my school experience 
as.a boy I well remember reading again and again a selec- 
tion, “The Ariel Among the Shoals.”” How the Ariel came 
among the shoals I did not know. I knew it cleared the 
last shoal and escaped, but did not know where it went. 
It appeared that there was some insubordination on board, 
but I was not sure. The pilot, Mr. Griffith, the gray 
captain — the whole thing was a mystery without connection 
with any person or place or country I knew about. The 
teacher probably knew little more than we did, as she added 
nothing to the story. If she had read “The Pilot,” by 
Cooper, she could have added much. So, again, if parts 
of selections must be read, read or tell the class the part 
that goes before and after. Enable the class to give the 
selection the proper setting. 

Our old school reader had a selection from Julius Cesar 
— dialogue between Cassius and Brutus. We did not 
know what it was about and decided that we did not like 
the writings of Shakespeare. 

It is now over twenty years since my class in the “dis- 
trict school” read these selections, and many more. To- 
day there are members of that class who have not read 
“The Pilot,” by Cooper, or any of Shakespeare’s plays. 
To them these selections are still dim and mysterious — 
Why was the Ariel among the shoals? Who were Cassius 
and Brutus and why so angry? 

Teachers of 1915-16, select wisely, enter into the stories 
as a whole with your class. Read, not to forget, but to 
remember. Pp 


THE AMOUNT OF TIME FOR READING IN 
GRADE FOUR 

In a graded school it is wise to have regular class exer- 
cises in reading twice a day. The morning period may be 
devoted to the readers and the afternoon period to sup- 
plementary work in reading in connection with history, 
geography and natural history. When the supplementary 
reading keeps in touch with the text book work in history 
and geography it is found to add to the interest and effi- 
ciency of the work. 

In the October number of Primary Epucartion for 1914, 
the author suggested a program of daily exercises for a 
one room school. The percent of time for each subject 
was indicated. From that it will be seen that thirty-eight 
per cent of the time as explained is not too much to give 
to reading. It is not always possible to do so, but wise 
to aim to. 

Inasmuch as the articles are to follow the work of the 
fourth year it will be well to preserve the following daily 
schedule for consultation from time to time, as it gives 
the list of subjects taught and the time devoted to each. 
The place given to reading, as well as its proportionate 
time, can be seen from the schedule. Reference will be 
made to it frequently to show the connection between 
reading and some of the other subjects. 

The daily program is for a room of over forty pupils 
in two divisions, 4A and 4B, the 4A being the more advanced. 


PROGRAM OF DAILY EXERCISES 
For THE TERM BEGINNING 191 
School Teacher 


Underscore recitations with red ink. Indicate work of each grade 
in study periods. 


Town 








~~ Grade 





Grade 
Time Minutes No. Pupils No. Pupils 
9:00- 9:05 5 Opening Opening 
9: 05- 9: 25 20 Reading Arith. 
9: 25- 9:50 25 Arith. Reading 
9: 50-10: 05 15 Writing Writing —Phys. 
10: 05-10: 15 10 Sp. Preparation Sp. Preparation 
10: 15-10: 30 15 RECESS 
10: 30-10: 35 5 Correct Form Drills 
10: 35-10: 55 20 Music Music 
10: 55-11: 20 25 Arith. Reading 
11: 20-11: 45 25 Reading Arith. 
11:45- 1:15 90 NOON 
1:15- 1:35 20 Lang. Poem Lang. Poem 
1:35- 1:50 15 Written Lang. Written Lang. 
1: 50- 2:00 10 Word Study Word Study 
2:00- 2:15 15 Reading Geeg. 
2:15- 2:30 15 Geog. Read. 
2: 30- 2:35 5 Physical Exercise Physical Exercise 
2:35- 2:50 15 Hist. Hist. 
2:50— 3:00 10 Sp. Dict. Sp. Dict. 
3: 00— 3: 20 20 Geog. Geog. 
3: 20- 3:30 10 Individual Individual 
Date 


Approved 


Superintendent 





Some of Each 


All work and no play 
Dull girls, dull boys; 
All play and no work 


All usefulness de troys; 
Some work and some play, 


Love and laughter mixed together 


Make the happiest kind of day, 


Make the sunniest kind of weather! 


—A.E.A 
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Decorative Design for Primary Grades 
Amy Rachel Whittier 


of art in the elementary schools has to. meet is, 

“How can I teach design to little children?” 

Let us answer by omitting the word, design, for 

thereby we remove all difficulties, as the question then 

reads, ‘How can I teach little children?” and we have 

forced ourselves to recognize the fact that design should 
be taught exactly as all other subjects are: 

First, decide upon one thing: to-teach in one lesson — 


O* of the perplexing questions that every teacher 


“One thing at a time,”’ is just as good a rule in design as in . 


anything else. 

Second — Know that One Turnc thoroughly. 

Third — Have a definite standard of accomplishment 
for each lesson and some way by which to measure the 
child’s gain in power. 

Fourth — Present the ONE Tuinc — clearly, definitely, 
interestingly. 

In other words, every good teacher knows that in order 
to do effective work it is absolutely necessary to under- 
stand two things: 

What she is working for and 

How to proceed. 

If we also realize that it is just as essential for those we 
are teaching, whether young or old, to know what they 
are working for and how to go about it, the battle is half 
won. 

Many of our difficulties arise from lack of clear definition. 

Design means ORDERLY PLAN — Nort letting the children 
do as they please for fear of “stifling originality”; Nor let- 
ting their savage love of ornamentation run riot, but teach- 
ing them how to bring order out of confusion by presenting 
the result of some one’s orderly plan and showing them how 
to work intelligently fcr a similar attractive result. 

Teach them first, by example, what is meant by good 
taste in design exactly as we teach good taste in pronun- 
ciation, in music, in play and all other life relations. 

Decorative means suited to ornament or to beautify. 

It follows, then, that a good decorative design must be 
based on an orderly plan and contain elements of beauty 
adapted to the thing decorated. 

In the kindergarten and primary grades pictures are 
frequently used as decorative units of design, but let it be 
clearly understood at the beginning that they are pictures 
used in a decorative way and that the only element of de- 
sign is the placing of the picture in the best possible rela- 
tion to all other elements involved; that is, when a picture 
is pasted on the outside cover of a book its size, proportion 
and position all depend upon the size and proportion of the 
cover. This reduces the design lesson to the spacing or 
placing of a single element within a given space or area. 

To do this well requires thought and a knowledge of one 
or two fundamental laws of design. If we understand these 
laws and present this problem thoughtfully to little chil- 
dren, not only will the difficulties experienced by teachers 
of design in the upper grades be minimized, but we shall 
have laid a foundation for good taste in decoration which 
should have far-reaching results, since the primary teachers 
of this country meet most of its future citizens. It is a 
work worthy of our mettle; let us be about it! 

The aim of all first lessons in decorative design is to 
present a standard of good spacing. 

- The method is by illustration and imitation. 

The standards of accomplishment will be measured by 
the ability of the children to follow our lead and give back 
to us in concrete form the thing we tried to teach. For ex- 
ample, take the problem of placing a given illustration or 
Picture in a given space. Suppose the picture is to be used in 
a decorative way on a folder or cover. The size and pro- 
portion of the folder limit the size and proportion of the 
Picture, and indicate in a general way what they ought to be, 
ut if we are to have them “just right” to harmonize with 
those of the folder we need the guidance given by the follow- 


ing principle of design — which we will call the law of 
structural harmony —and define as follows: “All decora- 
tion must conform to the structural form of the thing 
decorated.” For example, the folder is a rectangle, there- 
fore the decorative unit, or, in this case, the picture, must be 
a rectangle, unless, for this is a legitimate rule and has an 
exception, the decorative unit covers a small part of the 
surface only—then other shapes. may. be ‘used. . See 
Plate I,: Figs. VI and VII, where: the. circle and. inverted 
triangle are used. Fig. III shows a violation of the rule. 
This exception to the rule or law of structural harmony does 
not materially affect our lessons with little children, as they 
ought not to be asked. to work. with very small.units. .. 


Note With the possible exception of Figs. I and IV on Plate I, all 
of the units given here are too small for children in the first three grades. 
The plates show typical units, good spacing and relative size of unit 
and folder. That is, the proportion of areas is right, but the size 
wrong. The foregoing law helps us to determine shape and propor- 
tion, the exception hints at a means by which we can determine size, 
but a second law of design makes our decision easier. 


The decoration ought always to be subordinated to the 
thing decorated. See Plate I. Fig. IX shows a better re- 
lation of decoration to thing decorated than Fig. XI. Here 
again we have an exception and an immediate question. 
Is it wrong to use a picture so large that it covers the greater 
part of the cover as in Fig. II? 

It is always better to use a picture much smaller than the 
cover, buta large one may be used if it is treated decoratively, 
instead of being pure representation. From the standpoint 
of design a cover ought not to lose its character as a cover 
and masquerade as a picture, but recognizing the appeal 
that representation makes to children and many adults, 
designers of covers are compromising and treating a picture 
in a decorative way. The simplest way of doing this 
is to silhouette the drawing; this removes the third dimen- 
sion, and the feeling that you can see far into the picture; it 
is flat now as is the cover upon which it appears. It is 
no longer the most important part of the cover; it has been 
subordinated by being adapted to its use. Such pictures 
are very easy to find to-day, for many illustrators have 
adopted the decorative treatment. Therefore in selecting 
a large picture to use in a folder be careful to find one which 
is treated in a decorative way. 

Note A silhouette may be all black, see Fig. V, Plate I, all white, 
as in Fig. IV, PlateI, outlined as in Fig. XV, or part one color, part 
another as suggested by Figs. I, VIII and X. When color instead of 
black is used it must beappliedevenly. There must be no suggestion 
of light and shade. Children’s drawings and cuttings are practically 
silhouettes. Again, if a large picture is used try to find one which 
very clearly presents the title of the book; it then conforms to the 
rule of book covers, which says, “‘The lettering or /itle must be the 
most important part of a book cover design.” We can now give our 
attention to the placing of our decorative unit or picture. This will 
be governed by still another rule of design which for the present we 
may call the margin rule. 


The top and side margins should be equal or nearly so. 
The lower margin should be wider. See Fig. II. The 
following detailed plan suggests how to present such work 
to first grade children. The number of lessons into which 
it would be divided depends upon the time and power of the 
children. 

Aim of work — To teach the placing of a single decorative 
unit according to the margin rule. 

Material — Several folders of gray or other neutral 
colored paper. ; 


Note These to be prepared by the teacher, by children in the upper 
grades or by the first grade children in some previeus lesson, where 
construction was the aim of the work. Each child should have two 
folders and two silhouettes, or paper patterns of a bird, one large, one 
small. See Plate I, Figs. I and V. 

Note These silhouettes may be of the same bird or different birds, 
provided they are of such shape and proportion that they fit easily 
into a rectangle of required proportion and size. See Figs. I, IV, V, 
VIII for silhouettes that can easily be fitted into a vertical rectangle, 
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and Fig. X for one that fits into a horizontal rectangle. For the first 
lesson choose the bird form that comes nearest to being a rectangle; 
for example, the hen shown by Figs. I and IV. These paper patterns, 
or silhouettes, can be cut by children in a previous lesson, or may be pro- 
vided by older children, or by the teacher with the aid of a hektograph, 
or they may be pictures cut from printed matter. Three finished 
folders made by teacher of same materials as those to be made by 
the children. 


PRESENTATION 


Review or explain briefly the use of the folder. 

Show three finished ones. 

Select one with largest bird for first work. 

Question or talk with children. 

“Find bird pattern like the one on my folder.” 

—T For example, suppose we are making a folder exactly like 
ig. I. 

“Can you place your bird on your folder just exactly 
as mine is placed?” 

“T am coming to see how many careful workers I have.” 

“What do you think! I found three children who think 
that the bird on my folder comes way to the top edge! 
Are they right?” 

“All look at mine again and look very carefully. I want 
you to be sure to see exactly where the top of the bird comes. 
I'll hide my folder for a few minutes — shut your eyes and 
try to remember just how it looked. Try to place yours 
again. Now I am coming again to see how many have 
careful, quick seeing eyes. Won’t it be a good record if I 
find all the birds just exactly right! I did find them all 
the right distance down from the top, but some of them 
were nearer one side of the folder than the other; was mine, 
I wonder? [I'll show it to you again and you may move 
your birds if they are not just like mine.” 

“T need very careful eyes and hands to answer the next 
question. I think I need quick ears too—Listen! Do you 
think that the bird’s head is any nearer to the top edge than 
its tail is to the right edge of the folder? That’s a long 
question, so I’ll ask it again very slowly. 





Nore Ask any questions that will help to emphasize the fact that 
the bird is placed so that the top and side margins are equal or nearly 
so and that there is more space below. This will help lay the founda- 
tion for definite teaching of the margin rule later. 


“Let us try placing the birds once more, but this time 
turn the bird so it looks the other way. I’m coming to 
see how many have remembered how to place them.” 

“Good! I didn’t find a single one touching the top edge 
—or a single one with the bill nearer to one side than the 
tail was to the other.” 

Proceed in similar fashion to have the children place the 
smaller bird in the other folder. 

When both have been satisfactorily placed have both re- 
moved. 

“You may now use either the large or small bird. You 
may place it just as we did before. I’m not going to help 
you at all this time. I’m going to sit right here and let you 
work all by yourselves for a little while. Don’t tell me 
which bird you choose. I want to be surprised and | 
want to be very much pleased to find that you all remem- 
ber how to place it.” 

This is the teacher’s test of her work and her means of 
measuring the power attained by the children. 

The final step will be the pasting of the bird in the right 
position on the folder. 

For the next step choose a bird that fits more easily 
into a horizontal rectangle. See Fig. X. The aim and 
presentation of the work would be thesame. Fig. XXII 
illustrates the use of a bird in a vertical rectangle used on a 
horizontal folder or cover. Here the margin rule appears 
to suffer a slight change, but the contrast of large and 
small areas in margins is the same and the principle of 
contrasting large and small amounts or areas Is the basis 
of the margin rule. A horizontal cover is never as good as 
a vertical one, and should be avoided for obvious utilitarian 
reasons. 

Fig. XII illustrates still another possibility. Here no 
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entire margins are left, but the main part of the unit, the 
two little birds, is so placed that the margin rule is kept. 
The branches are so subordinate in interest that they do not 
break the margins unpleasantly. 

In second grade work, teach the same rule for placing 
in practically the same way, but require more hand work 
from the children. Have them trace around the patterns 
instead of pasting them on to the folder. This will give 
an outlined unit instead of a paper silhouette, such as is 
shown by Fig. IV. In the third year make use of the en- 
closing frame or border line as shown by Figs. XV, XVI, 
XIX and XXII. For such lessons add to the list of re 
quired materials: 

Oblong rectangles, squares, and circles of various sizes, 
These are best when made from oak tag, but any stiff or 
heavy paper that presents a firm edge may be used. 

The aim of the lessons remains the same: Goop SpaAcinc 
GOVERNED BY THE MARGIN RULE. 

Lead the children to place the circle according to the 
margin rule. Then choose any bird pattern. 

Try to place it so that it looks well in the circle. 

Fig. XXIII illustrates the method of approach: 

The circle has been placed and traced. 

The bird pattern is placed in it and moved about until 
a satisfactory position is found. 

Then the portion of the bird showing within the circle 
is traced around. The circle is silhouetted here so that the 
bird will show more clearly, but it would not be so treated 
by the children. 

“How are we to know when the bird is well placed?” 

“Ts there a helping law or rule?”’ 

Every good design must have contrast; for example, if 
there are three different areas or amounts in one space, as 
shown by Fig. XVIII — 

One must be large. 

One must be small. 

One must be medium. 

If there are only two areas, as shown by Fig. XVI — 

One must be large. 

One must be small. 

The interest of the design, in this case the bird, occupies 
the most important area. This is usually the largest, but 
may be the smallest, provided that the smallest area is so 
placed that it is in an important or prominent position. 
Fig. XX illustrates an unpleasant distribution of parts, for 
the bird’s head occupies the smallest area and leaves the 
other area a large and uninteresting mass. Fig. X-XI places 
the greatest amount of interest in the largest area, as does 
Fig. XVIII and Fig. XVI. Fig. XIX shows the bird 
occupying a medium area, but a central or dominating 
position. 

Figs. XIX and XXII present a new problem, that of 
arranging an oblique line in a right-angled space. 

The solution of it lies in keeping the preceding princ- 
ple of areas in mind. 

Figs. XIII, XIV, and XVII show how to place two ele- 
ments in a given rectangular space. This may be taught 
in the second grade, but better left to the third. 

The two elements are: 

The lettering. 

The decorative unit. 

There are two ways of arranging them attractively: 

1 By putting them into rectangular form —as in 
Fig. XIII. This necessitates the use of a fairly large unit, 
as it must seem to occupy the same amount of space, from 
left to right, as the lettering does —and little children ought 
not to be asked to use small letters. 

2 By centering, that is, placing the unit exactly undef 
the center of the space occupied by the lettering. 

This time the unit may be much smaller and may be 
placed near the lettering, as in Fig. XIV, or nearer the bot- 
tom of the cover, as in Fig. XIII. 

The placing of a single decorative unit, instead of 4 
border of units, is taught first because, as was stated in the 
beginning of this article, “One thing at a time,” is 4 
fundamental a rule of design as of life. 
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Cornelia’s Jewels 
Grace Evelyn Starks 


(This story is so simple, so easy of reproduction that it is suitable for work even in the first primary.) 


Many hundreds of years ago, on a bright morning in 
Spring, two boys were standing in a beautiful old garden. 
At a little distance their mother, attended by a dear friend, 
walked among her flowers. As they walked and talked 
Cornelia often stopped to pluck away a dead leaf from a 
plant or to gently stir up the soil about another, and her 
little sons watched her with love and admiration. “Oh,” 
said the younger lad, “‘did you ever see so lovely a lady as 
our mother? She looks like a queen!”’ 

“Ah!” replied his brother, “you misspeak. You mean 
our mother is like a queen, for although the queen has fine 
dresses and beautiful jewels her face is neither noble nor 
kind in its expression.” 

“You are right,” replied the younger; “in all Rome 
there is no woman so much like a queen as our mother.” 

Just then, Cornelia, the mother, went over to speak to 
the boys. She was, indeed, simply dressed, wearing a plain 
white robe and on her hands and neck no jewel or golden 
chain was seen to shine — her crown was long fair braids 
coiled round and round her head, but her carriage was 
regal and a proud smile lighted her face as her eyes 
rested upon her sons. 

“My dear boys,” she said, as they bowed politely to 
her, “you are to have a pleasant surprise. You will be 
allowed to dine in the garden with our dear friend, and 
later she is going to show us her wonderful casket of 
jewels, of which you have heard so much.” 

The boys looked amazedly at their mother’s friend — 
jewels flashed from the rings on her fingers — shone about 
her neck, and two wonderful stones depended from her 
ears — was it possible she had still more jewels than those 
she wore? 

But they enjoyed the merry meal out-of-doors, and when, 
at its conclusion, a servant brought a casket from the house 
they gazed with delight at the milky pearls, the flame-like 
Tubies, the sky-blue sapphires and the diamonds that 
flashed all the wonderful colors of the rainbow in the sun- 
light. 

“Oh! oh!” said the younger boy, “if our mother could 
but have such lovely things!” 

As the casket was closed and carried away the friend 


turned to Cornelia. “Is it true, as I have heard, dear 
Cornelia, that you are very poor and have no jewels?” 

“ Poor!” said Cornelia proudly —“‘indeed no!’’— and she 
drew her boys to her as she spoke — “these are my jewels 
and they are worth more than all your gems put together.” 

Do you suppose those lads ever forgot their dear mother’s 
pride in them even when, years later, they became great men 
in Rome? Ah no! And all the world, to this day, loves 
still to hear the story of Cornelia and her jewels. 


DRAMATIZATION 
CHARACTERS 


CoRNELIA 
THE FRIEND 


First Boy 
SECOND Boy 
SERVANT 


SCENE — The garden 


(The boys stand at one end and watch Cornelia and the 
Friend as they walk about the garden. Cornelia is dressed 
very simply in the usual Greek costume and wears no orna- 
ments of any kind. The Friend is richly gowned and laden 
with jewels.) 


First Boy Ah, brother, did you ever see a lady so lovely 
as our mother? Look at her as she moves among her 
flowers. They themselves cannot rival her. She looks 
like a queen! 

Second Boy (scornfully) Indeed, no flower can rival her, 
nor any queen. Youmisspeak. It is our mother who is like 
a queen! 

First Boy You are right and I was wrong. There is no 
woman in all Rome so much like a queen as our own dear 
mother. 


(Cornelia here approaches the boys, her friend following in 
eager conversation.) 


Cornelia Dear lads, I have a delightful surprise for you. 
Our dear friend here is going to show us her wonderful 
jewels. She brought them here to-day for that purpose, 


(Continued on page 467) 
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Third Grade Nature Lessons 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


HE following lessons were given, primarily, for their 
value as nature lessons, the aim being to increase 
the interest of the children in the out-of-door world, 
and to cultivate their powers of observation as well 

as to form a foundation for their future work in science. 
But this in no way detracted from their value in motivating 
both language and more mechanical subjects, such as 
spelling, drawing and writing. Several illustrations are 
given of this use. Some of the lessons are merely outlined 
and others have nearly all the details supplied. 


THE SUN 
INTRODUCTION 
When do we come to school? When do we go home? 
Come to school again? Go home? We do this dur- 
ing the (day). What name is given to the rest 
of the time? What is the difference between day 
and night, and what causes it? 





DISTANCE 
(a) Get the children’s idea of this. 
(6) Try to give some conception of this by the use of 
the following: 
» (1) Two weeks for a voice to reach us from the 
sun. 
(2) One hundred and seventy-five years for an 
express train to travel the distance. 


SIZE 
(a) Ask the children to tell of their longest journey. In 
the great majority of cases they will have seen but a 
very small part of the world. 
(6) The sun one hundred times as large as the earth. 


VALUE 
Do not tell, except as needed to supplement childish ex- 
periences, but bring out the following points clearly: 
(a) Light 
(b) Heat 
Life needs these. 
(c) Beauty. 


OBSERVATIONS 

Who has watched the sun rise? Set? Is it always in the 
same place? Have the children decide how they can find 
out, but to make definite for those in doubt give the follow- 
ing directions: Select a window at home from which you 
can see either the rising or setting of the sun. On the first 
day that you observe the rising or setting mark the place 
by some object which is near or which partially obscures 
the sun, such as a tree, chimney or post. Look again in a 
week. In another week. (Children should be questioned 
from time to time as to these observations, which should 
be continued throughout the year. During the latter part 
of the year sum up the results of observations and connect 
with other observations made.) 
~ How far does the sun shine into the room? (The room 
should have a southern exposure and the observation should 
be taken at noon.) Place a tack or some article not likely 


to be lost. Observe every week, keeping a record of varia- 
tions. What causes the differences? 

Look at your shadow when you come to school in the 
morning. How long? On which side? (After this re. 
port has been given.) Look at your shadow when you go 
home to lunch. Compare with that seen in the morning, 
Why is there a difference? (After this report ask for the 
observation to be made at night, and compare. Later 
this may be connected with differences noted in tempera- 
ture at different times of the day.) 


LITERATURE 
How the Horses of the Sun Ran Away. 
“In Mythland.’’) 
Clytie. (Beckwith’s “In Mythland.’’) 
Story of the Earth and the Sky. (Holbrook’s Nature 
Myths.) 


(Beckwith’s 


CLOUDS 
INTRODUCTION 
Do we see the sun every day? 
clouds? Why do you think so? Where does the moisture 
come from? What sometimes happens to it? (This will 
draw upon knowledge previously gained through observa- 
tion of simple experiments in evaporation, etc.) 


Why not? What are 


OBSERVATION 

Are the clouds all alike? Do they move? Fast or slow? 
(Children describe by drawing clouds seen from time to 
time. They report rate of movement.) What kind of 
weather follows? (Do not allow children to generalize 
from one or two instances. Teach them to make many ob- 
servations before making a conclusion. Names of the 
clouds may be given when the children begin to feel the 
need.) What shall we call the weather when there are no 
clouds? When there are few clouds? What other kind of 
weather do we have? (The children now made more of 
the weather each day, marking the same on a large calendar. 
The following color scheme was used to indicate conditions: 
White, snow; light gray, cloudy; dark gray, rain; orange, 
fair; yellow, clear. On days when the weather was variable 
the square sometimes resembled a crazy work quilt, so 
anxious were the children to indicate every phase observed.) 


READING THE THERMOMETER 

If we had a large pail of milk here how could we find 
out how much there is in it? What do we call finding the 
number of quarts in it? What else is measured? What 
measurescan youname? Howare cold and heat measured? 
What part of the thermometer tells us? How are we able 
to tell by the mercury? (This is a review of previous les- 
sons on the effects of heat and cold.) Study the large 
blackboard drawing of the thermometer. Notice the 
figures on it. Which do you think means cold? How do 
you think thermometers could be made to measure just 
alike? When the weather grows cold in the fall, it soon 
becomes cold enough to do what at night? Yes, and the 
man who made the first thermometer found where the 
mercury would stand when it was just freezing, and marked 
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jt 32°. (Show where this is.) What do you think he 
marked next? He found then where the mercury: would 
stand when he placed the thermometer in boiling water. 
This was marked 212°. Wedo not need this to measure 
the weather, so you will not find it on this thermometer. 
Find the highest number here. Read all the numbers. 
Why 50°, 60°, 70°, 80°? What is the difference between 
50° and 60°? Count the spaces between 50 and 60. How 
many degrees in one space? Find 70°. This is just the 
right temperature for our rooms. Find zero. What do 
people mean when they speak of “zero weather”? (Change 
the position of the mercury in the blackboard drawing of 
the thermometer.) Read. (Continue until the children 
can read the temperature readily. After this the tempera- 
ture record should be taken each day and recorded upon the 
calendar.) 


WINDS 


We have watched the different kinds of clouds and their 
movements to see what effect they have upon the weather, 
but we have said nothing about the cause of moving. 
What is it? Did the clouds always move in the same 
direction? (Review of directions.) What is wind? How 
can we tell when it is blowing? How many like a windy 
day? Why, or why not? What effect has the wind upon 
the weather? (There will be various opinions which it is 
wise neither to affirm or deny.) Suppose we watch the 
winds and find out. We will see from which direction the 
wind is blowing to-day. How does the sky look? What 
is the temperature? (Take the direction of the wind daily 
and record on the weather chart. Discuss the changes 
noted each day.) 

An informal conversation lesson followed in which nearly 
all the uses of the wind were mentioned. These children 
had just reached the age when they were anxious to record 
each new acquisition in writing, so one child suggested 
writing about the work of the wind. This was taken up 
in the language class as an exercise in class composition. 
It took the form given below. 


WHAT THE WIND DOES 


The wind sails the boats. It helps to dry the clothes. 

It turns the windmill to grind the wheat or pump the 
water. In the fall it shakes the fruit, nuts and leaves from 
the trees. The wind does a great many things in work 
and play. 

The sentences with punctuation, capitalization and spell- 
ing were dictated to the teacher, who placed them upon the 
board from which they were afterward copied by the chil- 
dren. It was found that several members of the class could 
not spell the following words: Does, sails, clothes, grind, 
wheat and fruit. So it was agreed that the teacher of 
spelling should be asked to allow them to study these 
words that all might be sure of them when needed again. 

This work also furnished a motive for drawing, each child 
being allowed to design what he considered an appropriate 
cover for his booklet. 


LITERATURE 
Poems 
Who Has Seen the Wind? — Rossetti 
The Wind. — Stevenson 


Myths 
The Bag of Winds. (Classic Myths.) 
A Legend of the North Wind. (Classic Myths.) 
Orpheus. (Classic Myths.) 


THE MOON 
INTRODUCTION 
Some time ago we talked about the sun and its work, 
and you told me when we have darkness, or night. Why is 
it not always very dark at night? When are the nights 
brightest? 
Distance How far away do you think the moon is? 
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Compare with the distance to the sun. (Give the children 
some idea how much nearer it is to us than the sun.) 

Size Is it larger or smaller than the sun? Why do 
you think so? Compare its light with that of the sun. 
(Give some conception of the relative size of the earth, 
moon and sun.) 

Observation When did you see the moon last? Show 
me by picture how it looked. Who has seen it when it 
had a different shape? Draw it. How does it look now? 
Is it growing larger or smaller? (Observe for. some time 
and make a record of the phases on the calendar. As 
time passes call attention to the part of the heavens where 
the new moon is seen. Full moon, old moon.) 

What do people say they can see in the moon? We are 
told it is a world something like ours, but without air or 
water. Could anyone live there? People used to think 
there was water there, so some of the spots are called “seas,” 
and it is these seas and the mountain range that give the 
appearance of the face. Not all peoples have seen a man 
there. The Chinese saw a rabbit pounding rice. The 
Germans a man carrying a bundle of fagots. The Ice- 
landers, Jack and Jill. The Indians, the angry warrior’s 
grandmother, whom he threw up to the moon. 


LITERATURE 
Jack and Jill. (Classic Myths.) 
The Man in the Moon. (Classic Myths.) 
Why There isa Man inthe Moon. (Nature Myths.) 


THE INDIVIDUAL WEATHER RECORD 


Following the talk about the wind each child is given 
a booklet in which he is to keep his own weather observa- 
tions for the month. This record was made and the books 
were collected before the class record was marked. This 
furnished a motive for work in the classes in writing, draw- 
ing and spelling. 

In writing, the following words, which were to be used 
as headings, received attention: Date, Temperature, Wind, 
Weather, A. M., P. M. Each child wrote his name in his 
book and this furnished incentive for practice upon some 
of the more difficult small letters and several capitals. 
The booklet covers for each month were designed in tke 
art class. The children asked that several words that gave 


~ trouble in spelling be given attention in that class. 


Each day we compared the temperature and sky condi- 
tion with that of the day before, and noted any changes 
in the wind. Before the close of the year the children 
learned to expect certain changes in temperature and clouds 
to follow certain changes in the wind. 





Cradle Song 
Hush-a-by, baby, the bees in the clover - 
The red, red clover — have fallen asleep, 
Swaying and swinging, now under, now over, 
In the red, red clover, 
So sweet and so deep. 


Hush-a-by, baby, the cows from the meadows — 
The green, green meadows — come loitering home; 
Their bells tinkle softly, as through dew and shadows, 
Through the green, green meadows, 
They loitering come. 


Hush-a-by, baby, the birds and the flowers — 
The sweet, sweet flowers — have fallen asleep, 
They sway and they swing through the soft, dewy hours, 
“The sweet, sweet flowers, 
In meadows so deep. 


Hush-a-by, baby, ’tis time you were sleeping, 
So sweet, sweetly sleeping in dreamland afar, 
Low over the meadows the night mists are creeping, 
’Tis time you were sleeping, 
My Baby, my Star! — Selected 
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Hints on Teaching Writing 


Caroline Cawthorne 


T might be thought that once children have mastered 
the principles of writing—the correct formation, 
spacing, slope, and the relative heights of the letters— 
the subject could be left to take care of itself, but, 
unfortunately, such is by no means the case. 

Writing never remains stationary during the early school 
years. It either improves or deteriorates, according re- 
spectively to the teacher’s watchfulness or neglect. 

During the last few years, I have been working out a 
method of keeping my class up to the standard in writing, 
and as I have found it very pleasing to the children, and 
also more effective than any method I have previously 
tried, I feel that I might be able to help my fellow-teachers 
by “passing it on.” 

To put the matter simply, I make the children the critics 
of their own and their classmates’ work, being very par- 
ticular to instil into the children the idea that criticism 
does not mean fault-finding exclusively — but that all 
good points must be discovered and dwelt upon. This de- 
velops the “esprit de corps”’ that binds teacher and taught, 
and the sporting spirit that will teach children to accept 
the pointing out of defects with a view to their removal. 

An observer in my class-room, during a writing-lesson, 
would be inclined to think that we were scarcely serious 
enough to be at “ work’ — but the more experience I have 
with children, the more I see the value of the introduction 
of fun and good humor into the work, and the more suc- 
cessful I am as regards results and easy discipline. More- 
over, I find that I make the most lasting impressions upon 
my children, and secure their best efforts, at those times 
when they are all alert with interest and happy co-operation 
—and while they are entering into the fun in a whole- 
hearted way, they are unconsciously imbibing (along with 
it) what they might miss, were I to present it as cut -and- 
dried “teaching.”’ 

As a matter of fact, they are teaching themselves under 
my guidance, and I am firmly convinced that this is a case 
where the “art of concealing art”’ is a priceless acquisition 
toa teacher. By its use, with a class of poor writers, there 
is a rapid and steady improvement, while, at the same.time, 
the interest aroused is so strong that, once the standard is 
reached, it will be maintained throughout the year, with a 
minimum of effort on the part of the teacher. 

Perhaps a brief outline of an imaginary lesson might 
serve to illustrate my meaning, and I would like to state 
that I should use the same principles (modified to age) with 
any class, as I have proved the value of them with Grades 
2, 3, 4 and 6. 


SteP 1 I write the copy on the blackboard (the children 
meanwhile watching me) and to ensure attention, I say, 
at the start, “When I have finished, I should like the chil- 
dren whom I shall call by name to tell me which word they 
think looks the best on the blackboard.”’ 

This arouses the spirit of criticism and comparison, and 
as each child is expecting to be called upon for an opinion, 
there is not one .who can afford to be inattentive — each 
must be on the alert —and so I secure my first object, 
which is, that the children shall study the formation of 
the letters. I venture to say that if I gave the simple 
order, “Look on the blackboard,”’ several pairs of eyes now 
looking out eagerly for the “best word” would be roaming 
elsewhere. 

This would be my copy: 


Muh Ye MASH white 
oe 


and upon its completion, the children would be ready with 
raised hands, each anxious to be called upon to express an 
opinion upon it, and the following might be the course | 
should pursue: 

Teacher Well, Henry, you shall speak first, for your own 
writing was much better than usual yesterday. 

Henry I think the word “gather” looks the best. 

Teacher Why do you think so, Henry? 

Henry Because it has the best slope. 

Teacher I hope that will be your best word, when you 
write. : 


STEP II_ I should then call several children to the black- 
board, and allow them to write the copy, under the watch- 
ful eyes of the rest of the class. When all had finished, the 
criticism by the class would begin, and this is the most 
valuable part of the lesson. 

The children would know that they were expected to 
dwell upon the good points of the writing as well as the 
defects, and also that any child finding fault must be pre- 
pared to saw wiy he did so, and also how he would remedy 
the defect in his own writing. . 

There would be no superior airs — nothing but helpful 
hints for the benefit of the whole class, which, being 
given by the children instead of the teacher, would have 
lasting effect, and the absence of tiresome routine would 
cause the children to learn unconsciously. 

The children’s work on the blackboard might look some- 
thing like this: 


UL IOs wtule 
ye may 


Mila 


/ 
yt Hosts whi 
and the criticism might run as follows: 
“Stella’s is the best, but she joined ‘M’ to ‘a’ badly.” 
“Frank’s is too thin, and it’s all crowded up.” 
“John made ‘er’ in ‘gather’ the best.”’ 
“John’s ‘r’ in ‘roses’ is not joined to ‘o’ right.” 
“Stella made a point where there ought to be a curve in 
w. 
“Frank’s ‘e’ in ‘roses’ is too close to the ‘s.’” 
“John made a pretty tail on his ‘y’ in the first ‘ye.’” 
“All Stella’s ‘e’s’ are different.” 
John’s capital ‘G’ is too slanting at the back.” 


“Stella’s capital ‘G’ is too wide at the bottom.” 
“Frank’s best word is ‘gather,’ ” etc. 


‘ 


Step III By this time, the children would be ready and 
eager to improve upon the work of the children they had 
criticised, so I should say: “Take up your pens, and while 
you write slowly and carefully, I will pass round the class 
and look for your best word, and for a considerable time 
the children would work with that real application that 
exists when little tongues protrude and work on the lower 
lip. 
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Five minutes of such work is worth a week of aimless 
routine — full attention is given to slope, space, and correct 
formation of letters, when the only sound that breaks the 
silence is the occasional emitting of self-approach at some 
faulty stroke. 


Step IV At the close of the lesson, I ask the children to 


award themselves a mark at the top of the paper. They 
take 10 as the maximum, and I am often struck with their 


(Used by permission of The Perry Pictures Company 
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sense of fairness in assigning a mark to «their own 
work. 

A lesson such as I have described is not necessary more 
than once a week when once the standard is attained, but 
if any laxity is observed in the writing, I simply write a 
sentence on the blackboard, and without further comment, 
tell the children to copy it and underscore the best word or 
words oneach paper. This serves as a reminder and quickly 
restores the quality. 





Suggestive Questions for a Picture and Language Lesson 


in Grade I 


How many children do you see in tais picture? 

Who is the oldest? 

Who is the youngest? 

How do you know he is the oldest? 

How did you decide who is the youngest? 

How many girls do you see? 

How many boys? 

Tell me how the boy is dressed. 

Describe the dress of the three other children. 

10 Are they rich or poor? 

11 How do they feel? 

12 Why do you think they are happy? 

13. What season is it? How do you know? 

14 About what time of day is it? 

15 What makes you think so? 

16 What kind of a day is it? 

17. What are the children playing? 

18 On what kind of a bench are they sitting? 

19 Why doesn’t the baby fall off? 

20 Why does the boy stand? 

21 How do you know he is the teacher? 

22 Why did they agree to let him be teacher? 

23 What is in the boy’s hand? 

24 Why does he use it? 

25 How many pupils has this teacher? 

26 How many children are singing? 

27 Does the teacher sing with his pupils? How do you 
know? 

28 Tell me how they hold their mouths. 

29 What song are they singing? 


CON or WN e 


30 Who sings the best? 

31 How does the baby sing? 

32 What makes them keep time well? 

33 Where did they learn how to sing that song? 

34 How many children go to school? 

35 Why don’t the others go? 

36 Who taught the little ones? ' 

37. Which child do you like best? Why? * 

38 Give the boy a name. 

39 Why did you choose that name? 

40 Give names to the other children. 

41 If we try to represent the children in that picture, 
whom do you wish to be? Why? 

42 Who has been listering to the singing? Where is 
the mother? 

43 Why did she leave the door open? 

44 Why does she like to hear them sing? 

45 When can their father hear that song? 

46 Which one do you think will be too tired to sing for 
him? 

47 What will he say? 

48 Tell me what kind of children they are and why you 
think so. (Unselfish? Helpful? Happy? 
Healthy? Neat? (Clean? Obedient? Orderly? 
Pretty? Kind? Good? Joyful? Quiet?) 

49 Choose a name for the picture. 

50 Why did you choose that’ name? 

51 If we call it, “The Music Lesson,” why is that a 
good name for it? 

52 Which name do you like best? Why? 
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The Austrian Method of Teaching Subtraction 


Marian K. Paine 


Published by request) 


N the well-known classic, “ Through the Looking Glass,” 
occurs the following conversation between Alice and 
the Queens: 

“Can you do subtraction?” the Red Queen in- 


terrupted. “Take nine from eight.” 
“Nine from eight I can’t, you know,” Alice replied 
readily. 


“She can’t do Sub-straction,” the Queens said together 
with great emphasis. 

“Can you do sums?” Alice said, turning suddenly on 
the White Queen. 

The Queen gasped and shut her eyes. “I can do Addi- 
tion,” she said, “if you give me time — but I can’t do 
Sub-straction under any circumstances.”’ 

This discussion has struck an answering chord in many 
minds. For some reason subtraction is not a favorite 
diversion to the young, nor does it as a rule meet with 
general popularity among the teaching force. Since, how- 
ever, it must be taught in every primary school-room, we 
would do well to look into the subject with some thorough- 
ness in an endeavor to lessen its difficulties and increase its 
attractiveness. 

Two questions seem to loom larger than the others. 
First, what method shall be used and why? Shall we em- 
ploy the borrowing plan in which we ourselves were pain- 
fully trained, or is some other method fraught with less 
difficulty? And when the method has been decided upon, 
or has perhaps been imposed by the superior authority of 
one’s principal or superintendent, a second question re- 
mains to be settled. How and when shall our chosen 
method be explained? Shall the explanation be given be- 
fore the process is taught, as it is being taught, after it has 
been ‘taught, or not at all? Must this explanation be 
understood by all the children? Shall it be given inductively 
or deductively? And how are we to know whether it is 
a wrong mental process or simply mistaken calculation 
which makes Henry or Maude say that 68 — 29 is 49 or 41? 

There is no question that the process of subtraction is a 
complicated one for a child of seven or eight, whose reason- 
ing powers are by no means developed, and he should be 
given all possible helps which can simplify the procedure 
for him. How, then, is this to be done? 

The first thing to be decided upon in teaching written 
subtraction is, of course, the method to be used. The most 
common is the “borrowing” plan. In using this method, 
with the example: 903 one would say: 


—258 

645 
8 from 13 = 5 
5from 9 = 4 
2from 8 = 6 


Among various other more or less well-known plans, the 


Austrian or “making change”’ method appears. | By it the 
above example would be solved: 


Sand 5 = 13 
6 and 4 = 10 
3 and 6 9 


In other words, by the borrowing pian subtraction com- 
binations are used, and by the Austrian plan, the addition 
combinations. 

At first this might seem like a conclusive argument against 
borrowing, for no one can doubt that the addition is better 
known than subtraction, and that there would be fewer 
mistakes if the addition combinations could be used for 
the new process. Not only that, but such a use of the more 
familiar combinations would reinforce all the work in writ- 
ten addition as well. Surely this is economical and an ex- 
ample of scientific management. Moreover, the Austrian 
plan (called above the “making change” plan) is the one 
used by every merchant in changing money, and as it is 
probably a fixture in the business world, it would seem 
natural to use it in the school-room as well. 

This is the case for the Austrian Method, and to many 
teachers it will seem conclusive. Others, however, see 
difficulties. The older plan may appear better to them be- 
cause it is the one they themselves know, or because the 
parents will get mixed in trying to help the children at 
home. Such reasons certainly would not seem important 
enough to make us retain an inferior method. 

But there is one other reason for using the old plan which 
seems to many teachers a sufficient one, namely that “it is 
easier to explain.” When the example: 527 

—269 
is solved by the borrowing method, it seems quite simple 
to show that: 
527 = 500 + 20 + 7 
—269 = 200 + 60 + 9 





and then to express 500 + 20 + 7 first as: 500 + 10 
+ 17 and then as: 400 + 110 + 17, making this figure 
juggling “concrete” by means of bundles of splints or other 
objective material, and because the process is clear to the 
explainer herself, she perhaps believes it to be equally clear 
to most of her pupils. She may even expect a considerable 
proportion of them to give the explanation of the borrowing 
process back to her, though we are glad to record that these 
time-wasting formal analyses are no longer common. 

But suppose that the teacher who is so sure that any 
second or third grade child can easily understand the 
borrowing method of subtraction, were asked to explain 
extemporaneously the various steps of long division, oF 
the exact reason why the way to divide one fraction by 
another is to invert the divisor and multiply. These are 
surely no harder for an adult to comprehend than is the 
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division of a number into units, tens, and hundreds to a 
child; and yet the probabilities are that most of us would 
be unable to make a very creditable showing. 

Now probably both long division and the division of 
fractions were at one time carefully explained to all of us, 
and it is equally true that though at present we could not 
formulate any satisfactory explanation of these processes, 
we could easily work one out, and we could work out 
the reasons, not because they were once scientifically ex- 
plained to us, but because we know the processes so well. 

This would seem to bring us to the conclusion that the 
explanation of any process is not of paramount importance. 
It has been said that when such an explanation is made to a 
class perhaps one-third do not understand it at all, about 
one-third see the reason for the time, but do not remember 
it beyond the present, and the brightest ones comprehend 
it perfectly, but that a large proportion even of the minority 
who do understand, soon forget the greater part. 

All, however, learn the process with ease, and enjoy 
manipulating the figures. At first this work may be done 
blindly, for no other reason than because it brings the right 
answer; yet the very doing over and over must bring in 
time to all children, except the slowest and dullest ones, 
a perception of its cause, which will grow more clear with 
the progress of time. They will thus become after a while 
in the exact position where we ourselves stand when we try 
offhand to explain long division or the division of fractions. 
Because we know the process so well, we can by inductive 
reasoning work back to the causes behind it, while to do 
this deductively is possible to only the keenest or best- 
trained minds. 

Here, then, is the point to be considered before accepting 
or rejecting any method solely because it seems easy or hard 
to explain. Just as a number (for example, 12) gradually 
becomes familiar through its use in various ways, so that 
at first it means only twelve units, and later develops into 
10 + 2, 6 + 6, and other groups, and later still as three X 4, 
six X 2, 4 of 24, #5 of a gross, and so on; so a process like 
subtraction is at first merely a shadowy mechanical thing, 
imperfectly understood, and only through its repeated use 
does it become rational. We are familar with the Pestaloz- 
zian phrase, “Learn to do by doing.” It is equally true 
that we learn to think by doing. And if the doing is so 
much more fundamental, then the process which makes 
doing easier is the process which is best. In subtraction, 
this is surely the Austrian Method. For if it is impossible 
for a child to understand such a process as subtraction 
(either by means of the “borrowing method or any other) 
until he has had some concrete experience with that process, 
the important thing would appear to be to give him the best 
workable process, do what we can, by the way, in the line of 
explanation, and leave him to absorb the abstract causes 
through his figure work. How is this to be done? The 
following is one workable method: 

When a new process is introduced, there should be no 
mechanical difficulties in the way. The first subtraction 
examples should therefore be of the simplest type, as: 86 

—42 
Here the child has no more figuring to do, than with the 
two distinct examples: 8 and 6 
—4 —2 
both of which he has often seen on the blackboard, or in the 
course of his daily drill from number cards. 
This type may be followed by an example like: 126 
—42 





Here, too, there is nothing to learn that has not already been 
covered by: 12 and 6 
—4 —2 

The steps however, cannot be too gradual if they are to be 
taken with ease and accuracy. 

By this time the children will probably have been initiated 
into “easy” and “hard” addition — the former consisting 
of examples in which the columns add to less than 10: 
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251 
324 
+713 





and the latter of those which add to more than 10: 
126 
865 
+352 





The class may now be told that there is also a “hard” 
subtraction, and examples of both types, as: 126 and 126 
—42 49 
may be put before them. Such a distinction clearly made 
now will save much trouble later on. To further distinguish 
this difference, a series of examples may be placed on the 
board, and dots or crosses made over all the numbers in 
the minuends, which are smaller than the corresponding 
ones of the subtrahends: 


x x x X 
352 86 3042 
—128 59 1916 


By doing such work as this, the curiosity of the children 
may be stimulated, so that they will be eager to conquer 
the new difficulty. 

So far the procedure is the same as it would be with the 
“borrowing’’ method, and is neither more or less difficult. 
But when the advanced type of examples are introduced the 
reasoning becomes complicated. The illustration just 
given, 352 may be used as a concrete instance, beginning 

—128 
with: 52 
~28 
52 = 5 tens + 2 ones ( or units) 
28 = 2 tens + 8 ones (or units) 
This may be changed to: 
5 tens + 12 ones 
3 tens + 8 ones 
without altering the value, because a ten has been added to 
each part: 
XxX 
352 
Then: 
128 = 1 hundred + 3 tens + 8 ones 


3 hundreds + 5 tens + 12 ones 


An example like: 527 must be changed in a similar way: 
xx —269 
527 = 500 + 20 + 7 = 500 + 120 + 17 
269 = 200 + 60+ 9 = 300+ 60+ 9 

Here 100 and 10 are added to both parts of the example 
and its value is consequently unchanged. 

Of course it does not need to be said that many examples 
requiring but one change, interspersed with those which re- 
quire no change at all, should be given before the more 
complicated ones are introduced. It would be well also 
to avoid such examples as: 1001 

—304 





at first, since they bring in the additional confusion of the 
zero. 

Undoubtedly this is rather difficult reasoning. But shall 
we then say that any explanation at all is needless? ~ De- 
cidedly not. In the past, analysis or explanation has been 
over-stressed. Quite recently the pendulum has swung 
much too far in the other direction, and giving reasons for 
such things as arithmetical processes has been almost 
abandoned by many. There is a saner middle course 
which we should follow. We may make accurate and 
speedy calculation our supreme goal, because without 
it all the theories in the world are of little practical value, 
but without losing sight of this, we may also give to analysis 
its own proper, though subordinate, place, because it is 
one of the best means we have of awakening and stimu- 
lating the dawning powers of reason. 
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the Morning Talk 


Effie L. Bean 


SEPTEMBER 
THOUGHT FOR THE Montu — Kindness 


Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 

Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 


I think most teachers will agree with me when I say that 
there is an ever-present need for moral training in our 
schools. 

Of course we know that i// the work of the school should 
be done in such a way as to contribute to the moral develop- 
ment of our pupils, and this is done to a greater or less ex- 
tent. 

Our games and plays, both indoors and out, should in- 
culcate ideas and ideals of honesty, fairness, sincerity and 
obedience (to the leader). 

The teacher, herself, is an important factor in moral 
training and she should be very careful of her own conduct 
and example. She should try to use her influence for the 
upbuilding of character of her pupils. 

Children are imitators always, and if they are to be the 
mirrors of our characters and dispositions, let us be careful 
what is portrayed by these mirrors. 

Positive instruction in manners and morals should be 
given, both incidentally and at a special time set apart for 
this purpose. 

Among the many sources of material for moral instruc- 
tion may be mentioned the following — stories, poems, 
songs, pictures, selections from the masterpieces and from 
the scriptures: 

Obedience and respect for parents and those in authority 
should be commended. 

Unless moral training shall influence conduct and result 
in action, it is worse than useless. 

However, character is not hastily formed, but is the re- 
sult of years of training, thought and habits, so let us not be 
discouraged if results seem slow in coming. 

Don’t preach or moralize to your pupils, after reading or 
telling a story. Let them see the moral for them- 
selves. 

Encourage free discussion of such stories, poems, etc., 
as may be told or read. 

Take into consideration your individual rooms and their 
special needs. For example, you may have become aware 
of several cases of dishonesty, unkindness or untruthfulness 
in your particular room. Select stories which teach strongly 
these needed lessons, not a few, but many; not used all at 
one time, but at intervals throughout the year, and let 
these stories teach the required lessons in a variety of 
ways. 

By this method the wrong doer may be made sensitive 
of his weakness and thus thoroughly learn his lesson. 

Before taking up this work, the teacher should have a 
very definite aim in mind and plan her work accordingly. 

The following month by month stories for moral instruc- 
tion will take up one special virtue each month and all work 
for that month will be based upon that thought. 


THE OAK TREE AND THE SQUIRREL 


There was once a little gray squirrel living in the woods. 
All day long he was very busy gathering nuts for 
winter. 

But one day a sad thing happened. As he was busily 
hopping about, something snapped on his foot and poor 
Bunny was caught in a trap. How frightened he was! 
He tried and tried to get away, but the trap held him fast. 
He rested awhile and how his little heart did beat! 


Then he tried again and again, and at last with a jerk 
out came his foot, but it was all cut and bleeding and he 
couldn’t step on it. 

He hopped about on three legs until he came to the tree 
where he lived. 

He tried and tried, but he couldn’t climb. 

At last he lay down and went to sleep. 

In the morning he was hungry, but he couldn’t climb a 
tree to get a nut. 

As he sat under a big oak, wondering what to do, the 
tree looked down at him and felt sorry. 

The tree knew Bunny was hungry and at last thought 
he would try to help him. 

He shook himself once, but nothing happened. 

He shook himself again and all at once the acorns began 
to fall. . 

Bunny jumped up and began to eat them. 

How happy he was! 

And the oak tree was happy too. 


WHAT JAMES DID 


“To-night, when I come home, I must rake up all the 
leaves,” said papa, as he started off to work. 

Little James was playing with Fido, his dog, but he heard 
what papa said. 

After papa was gone, be ran to mamma and said, 
Please, mamma, may I rake up the leaves this afternoon 
and surprise papa?” 

“Aren’t you too little, James?” 

“Oh, no, mamma! I'll use my little rake.” 

“ All right, then,” said mamma. 

And James went to work. 

My, how he worked! 

When six o’clock came, James put up his rake and ran 
into the house. 

“T’m all through, mamma,” he said. 

“Come and see how clean the yard looks.”’ 

So mamma went to see. 

Just then papa came. 

He looked all around and then said, “I wonder if a good 
little brownie was here this afternoon and raked my yard up 
so nicely.” 

James danced up and down and cried out, “Oh, papa, I 
was the brownie!” 


“ 


HOW THE BOYS HELPED 


Mrs. Miner was a poor old lady who lived all alone in a 
little brown house near the woods. 

One day Harold heard his mamma telling his papa 
that Mrs. Miner had the rheumatism and could hardly 
walk. 

His mamma packed a basket with bread, butter, jelly, 
tea, milk, sugar and cake and told Harold to carry it to 
Mrs. Miner on his way to school. 

When he gave Mrs. Miner the basket, she thanked him, 
and asked if he would get her a pail of water. 

He did so, and while he was pumping the water, he noticed 
a load of wood in the yard. It was a load of slabs and 
needed to be sawed and cut. 

When he reached the school, he told the boys about Mrs. 
Miner, and after school that night several boys carrying saws 
and axes went to Mrs. Miner’s and were soon busy sawing 
and cutting the wood. Two more boys piled it up. 

When they were almost through, Mrs. Miner came to the 
door and thanked them. 

The boys went home singing and whistling and feeling 
very happy. 

Do you know why? 
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MARY AND STELLA 


Mary Gordon had been sick nearly all summer and 
when school began, she was unable to go. 

She felt so sad when she saw her little friends going by 
on the first day. Her best friend, Stella Gray, ran in to 
say good-by. 

“] wish I could go, too,” said Mary, “but the doctor says 
I can’t go for three weeks,”’ “I’m afraid my class will get 
ahead of me.”’ 

“Oh, never mind!” said Stella. 
ou will soon catch up with us.” 

That night Stella stopped in to see Mary and told her 
all about the wonderful new things she had learned that 
day. She showed Mary her new books, too. 

“Oh, Mamma!”’ said Mary, “may I not get my new 
books, too? Perhaps I might study a little.” 

All at once Stella jumped up and said, “Oh, Mrs. Gordon, 
please let her buy them, and every night I'll come over and 
we'll study together! Then when Mary comes back to 
school, she will be ready to go right on with her class. 
Won’t that be fine?” 

Mrs. Gordon spoke to the doctor about it the next day, 
and he said it was a fine plan. 

So very night after school the two girls busily studied 
their lessons. 

Stella was always ready to help Mary over the hard 
places and when Mary was well enough to go back to 
school, she wasn’t a bit behind her friends. 


“When you are well 


DICKY SMILEY’S BIRTHDAY 
(Adapted) 


Dicky Smiley lived with his mamma, who was very poor 
and did sewing for a living. Dicky helped her all he could 
and whenever she had any pennies or nickels to spare, she 
gave them to Dicky for his bank. 

One day he took his money out and counted it and found 
he had a whole dollar. 

As it was his birthday and he had been such a good boy, 
his mamma said he might spend it just as he liked. 

“Oh, I’ll buy a tool-box,” he said, “and then I can make 
lots of pretty things! ”’ 

On his way to the store, he saw a little girl sitting on the 
sidewalk crying. 

“What is the matter, little girl?” he asked. 

“Oh, a man took my little dog away because he didn’t 
have a tag on his collar!” 

“Let’s go and get him,” said Dicky. 

When they came to the man’s house, he told them they 
would have to give him a dollar. 

The little girl cried and said she didn’t have a dollar. 

Poor Dicky had a dollar, but oh! he wanted that tool- 
box. He had waited and saved for it so long. 

But he looked at the little girl again and felt so sorry for 
her that he pulled the money out of his pocket and gave it to 
the man, who gave the little girl her dog. 

When he got home, he told his mother all about it. She 
told him she was sorry he couldn’t get his tool-box, but 
was very glad he had been kind to the little girl. 

Just then some one knocked at the door and when Dicky 
opened it, a boy gave him his money which the man had 
sent back. 

What a happy boy Dicky was as he ran to the store! 


PICCOLA 
(Adapted) 


Piccola was a little girl who lived with her mamma, far, 
far away. 

They were very poor and her mamma had to work hard 
every day while Piccola had to stay at home all alone. 

One day a new family moved into the next house. 
_ Piccola found a hole in the fence and used to stand peep- 
ing through at them. 
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There were a number of children and Piccola soon made 
friends with them. 

One day the children were talking about Christmas and 
Santa Claus and Christmas presents. 

Piccola had never had a Christmas present, so the chil- 
dren told her all about the presents Santa Claus had brought 
them. They told her to hang up her stocking on Christ- 
mas Eve and then Santa Claus would bring her a 
present. 

But when Christmas Eve came, Piccola remembered 
that she had no stocking, so after thinking awhile, she put 
her wooden shoe near the chimney. 

Early the next morning she awoke and ran to her shoe. 

And what do you think she found? 

A pretty little bird! 

She showed it to her mamma and then ran to show it to 
her little friends. 

They were all glad that Santa Claus had brought Piccola 
such a nice Christmas present. 

They gave her a big bag of candy and nuts, and Piccola 
ran home feeling very happy. 


APPLE SEED JOHN 
(Adapted from the poem by L. M. Child) 


Once upon a time there was a man named John, who was 
very poor. 

He liked to help other people, but was too poor to do 
much. 

One day he thought of a plan, but he told no one about 
it. He began collecting apples and cutting out the cores. 
He even took apples in pay for his work. Some people 
thought he was crazy, but John didn’t care and kept right 
on. 
Whenever he got a bag full of apple cores, he carried 
them to the prairies and places where there were no trees 
and planted them. 

Do you know why? 

When people found out what he was doing, they called 
him “Apple Seed John.” 

Years afterward beautiful apple trees grew where John 
had planted the cores. 

When people sat under the trees and ate the apples, 
they sometimes asked how these trees happened to be there, 
and the answer was, “These trees were planted by a kind 
old man called Apple Seed John.” 


REFERENCES FOR OTHER STORIES ON KINDNESS 


The Little Match Girl— Andersen. 

Goody Two Shoes—TIn the Child’s World 

Ugly Duckling — Andersen 

Tiny Tim — Dickens 

Diamonds and Toads— Andersen 

Legend of St. Christopher—Child’s Christ Tales 

The Four Musicians—Grimm 

Baucis and Philemon—IJn Mythland 

A True Pigeon Story —IJn the Child’s World 

Why Grandpa’s Chimney was not Built— Annie Donnell 
Little Deeds of Kindness (poem) —/n the Child’s W orld 
The Elves and the Shoemaker—S. C. Bryant 
Rhoecus—Stories in Season 

Little Half Chick—S. C. Bryant 

The Lion and the Mouse—Book of Fables 

Why the Morning Glory Climbs—S. C. Bryant 

The Brownies’ Hallowe’en—Stories in Season 

A Thanksgiving Turkey —<Stories in Season 

How the Robin’s Breast Became Red—Flora J. Cooke 
The Woodpecker Legend —Phebe Cary 

Annie’s New Shoes—Stories in Season 

The Golden Cobwebs—S. C. Bryant 

The First Easter Egg — Blanche Finley 

Prince Cherry —S. C. Bryant 

The Crane Express—Jn the Child’s World 

Why the Evergreens Keep their Leaves—S. C. Bryant 
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Picture Study 
Effie L. Bean 
ik the study of pictures with young children, let us 


spend very little time upon the artist’s biography. 
Too many details of his life tend to confuse the 
child and take away any pleasure a picture may have 
aroused. 

In fact, we may with profit confine the primary child’s 
knowledge of the artist to his name alone. 

If a child knows that Millet painted “The First Step,” 
Dupre, “The Balloon,” Correggio, the “ Holy Night,” etc., 
he will have a firm foundation for future facts which he 
may acquire concerning the artist and his life. 

One very necessary requirement of any picture chosen 
for study in primary grades, is that it shall tell a story. 

We should aim to emphasize the beauty and spirit of the 
picture. 





Why did the artist paint such a picture? 

Was he successful in portraying his thought correctly? 

Was he familiar with his subject? : 

These are the points in which we are most interested and 
in the following month by month picture studies, these are 
the points which will be emphasized. 


SEPTEMBER 
FEEDING HER BIRDS — Millet 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 

Is this an out-of-door or an indoor picture? 

Whom do you see in the picture? 

How many children are there? 

What are they doing? 

Are they tired? What made them so? 

Do you think they have been playing? 

What makes you think so? (Doll cart) 

Are they hungry? 





FEEDING HER BIRDS M illet 
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What is their mother doing? 

What is she holding in her lap? 

What is in the bowl? 

With what kind of a spoon is she feeding them? 

On what is the mother sitting? 

Did you ever see a stool like that? 

Where are the children sitting? 

Do you think the doorstep is of stone or wood? 

How many chickens do you see? 

What are they doing? 

Of what do you think the house is built? 

What time of year is represented? 

Why do you think so? 

Is the sun shining? 

Are the children sitting in the sunshine or in the shade? 

How are they dressed? (Rather warmly and with caps, 
shoes and stockings.) 

Notice their shoes. 

Do you see any vines growing over the doors and windows? 

What does all this tell us about the weather? (Probably 
- cool autumn day.) 

Whom do you see working in the field beyond the house? 

What is he doing? 

For whom is he working? 

What name would you give to this picture? 

Tell pupils the name of the picture. 

Is ‘Feeding Her Birds” a good name? 

Where are the birds? 

Did you ever see a mother bird feeding her babies? 

How does she do it? 

What do the baby birds do? 

Perhaps the children and their mother are playing a 
game. 

What game might it be? 

Did you ever play a game with your mother? 
about it. 

Do these children love their mother? 

Do they loek happy? 

Does their mother love them? 

Would you like to play with these children? 

Tell pupils that these are little French children. 

Do you like this picture? Why? 

What part do you like best? 

tell pupils the artist’s name. 

Do you think Millet loved children? 

Tell the pupils that Millet had eight children of his own. 


Where? 


Why? 


“~ 


Tell us 


OTHER Goop PICTURES FOR STUDY 
The First Step — Millet. 
Christ Blessing Little Children — Plockhorst. 
“Kiss Me’ — Holmes. 
Soap Bubbles — Bouguereau. 
Man With Dog — Millet. 
Beggar Boy — Murillo. 


7 ‘ 
Some Very Queer Children 
David Dillard Haggard 

Three little children quite naughty and bold 

Are found in the homes of some people, I’m told. 
One of them’s Can’t; Won’t is his brother; 

And a very odd name, Pretty Soon, has the other. 





Can’t is a coward, although he is big 

He’s as helpless and do-less as any fat pig. 
So fearful is he that he won’t do it right, 

He never does anything morn, noon or night. 


Won’t is peculiar, I really must say; 

He cannot be coaxed, he must have his own way; 
And if one should try to drive him to school 

He would balk in his tracks, just like a young mule. 


Pretty Soon is the queerest boy of them all; 
He always is ready, if mother should call, 

“Q say, won’t you bring in some wood right away?” 
To cry, “Pretty soon,” and forget to obey. 
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The Crane Express 


Effie L. Bean 


(Book rights reserved) 


CHARACTERS 
Srx LittLe Brrps 
FisH 
SHEEP 
CRANE 
First Little Bird 
hard to find. 
Second Little Bird In the land across the sea there are 
sO many worms they are ready to fall into one’s bill. 
Third Little Bird How do you know? 
Second Little Bird Some one told me so. 
Fourth Little Bird Then let us go across the sea. 
Fifth Little Bird How shall we get there? Our wings 
are small. We can’t fly that far. 
Sixth Little Bird Maybe some one will carry us over. 
Let us wait and see. (Soon a fish comes swimming by.) 
First Little Bird Will you please carry us across the sea, 
Fish? 


It is growing cold here and worms are 


Fish 1 will carry you down into the sea. It is such 
fun down there under the water. 
Second Little Bird We couldn’t go that way. We must 


wait for some one else. 

Third Little Bird 
land across the sea? 

Sheep How can I carry you across? I cannot swim and 
I cannot fly. You must wait for the cranes. They will 
carry you across the sea. 

Fourth Little Bird What are cranes? 
of them before. 

Sheep They are large, strong birds. 
backs and long, strong wings. 
legs, too. (Sheep goes on.) 

Fifth Little Bird 1 wonder if the cranes will fly or walk. 

Sixth Little Bird 1 wonder if they will stop for us. 
(Soon a crane appears.) 

First Little Bird Are you a crane? 


(Sheep comes walking along.) 
Please, Sheep, will you carry us to the 


We never heard 


They have broad 
They have long bills and 


Crane Yes, Little Bird. 

First Little Bird Will you please carry us across the 
sea? 

Crane Yes, indeed. Hop on my back and away we will 


go. (Birds hop on his back by placing hands on each other’s 
shoulders and hopping.) Are you ready? 


Birds Yes, Crane. 
Crane Then hold fast, for we shall soon be flying over the 
water. (Crane flies across the sea and when land is reached 


the birds hop off his back.) 

Birds Thank you, Crane. 

First Little Bird Come, little birds, I see some worms 
over by that bush. 

Second Little Bird And I see some under that leaf. 

Third Little Bird What big ones they are! 

Fourth Little Bird How fat they are! 

Fifth Little Bird Aren’t you glad to be here? 

Sixth Little Bird I think the crane was very kind to 
carry us over the sea to this nice land. 





Sleepy Time 


Good-night, little baby, 
I’ve counted your toes, 
I’ve kissed all your fingers, 
And rumpled your nose; 


Good-night, little baby, 
The-day’s gone away; 

The big tired darkness 
Doesn’t know how to play. 


Good-night, little baby, 
My arms are the bed; 
My heart is the pillow, 
My love is the spread. 
— Anita Fitch in [he Century 
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Stories for Language Lessons 


What Happened Next? 
Alice E. Allen 


(These little unfinished stories are to be read, or told, to the 

children. Then let them tell in their own way the rest of the story.) 
THE CIRCUS PARADE 

For days, Phil and Ross and John and Bob had been 
getting ready for the circus. They had to ask Helen, even 
though she was only a girl, to take part. You see, she 
had the only pony who would be sure to do just as he was 
told. 

First of all, there was to be a parade. It was to start 
from Phil’s yard, go around four streets that made a square 
and come back into Phil’s yard. Then and there the 
circus was to begin. Chairs were all ready. There was 
a peanut stand and a lemonade stand. There was a real 
tent. Tickets were high —a cracker or a cookie or a 
peppermint cream each. Enough had been sold so that 
there were two crackers, half a cookie, and a peppermint 
cream apiece, with one peppermint left over for the pony. 
But not any for Buster. Buster was Bob’s big dog. Bob 
hoped to sell at least one more ticket, else he would 
have to share his candy with Buster. 

The procession formed and came into view. It was a 
very fine parade. Dot sat on the steps to watch it. She 
held her big black cat, Trixy, in her arms. She clapped 
her hands and Trixy lashed his tail. Dot decided she 
didn’t care any more because she and Trixy hadn’t been 
asked to take part in the circus. She spent her last pep- 
permint drop to get in. 

Phil and Ross were cow-boys. They wore khaki suits 
and broad sombreros. John and Bob were dreadful Indians 
in war-paint and feathers. Helen rode the pony. She 
was an Indian princess in full costume, moccasins, beads, 
and ali. The pony stepped proudly along to the music 
of Ross’s drum and John’s mouth-organ. Behind Bob, 
came Buster. It wasn’t the placeforhim. But he wouldn’t 
follow anyone else, and he didn’t want to follow Bob. 
You could see by the set of his jaw that he didn’t like 
circus parades, anyway, and was looking for a chance to 
leave this one. He wore a broad blue ribbon bow, which 
he didn’t like either. 

Just as the procession was passing Dot, she sprang up 
and dropped Trixy. 


(Something happened to break up the circus parade. 
Make believe you are Dot, and tell what it was and what 





happened, in the funniest way you can. Then tell all 
about the circus itself. For although it was late getting 
started, they had it. And Dot went.) 


DIX AND THE MOVIES 

It was a crisp September Friday. School had closed at 
three o’clock, so that all the children could go to the Movies, 
if they wanted to. Just the loveliest pictures for children 
were to be shown. 

Dix stood in front of the big bright bill-boards and 
watched the other children go in. Almost all the boys 
and girls of his grade were going. Dix didn’t think he'd 
ever wanted anything so much as he wanted to go to those 
Movies. He didn’t believe he’d ever want anything quite 
so much again. 

Dix lived in a poor little house outside of the town. 
His mother was poor and there were five other children, 
You could see, just looking at Dix, that he didn’t have 
any pennies to spend for such things as moving-pictures. 
His clothes were clean, but they were old and had never 
fitted him. His feet were coming right through his shoes. 

All day, Dix had tried to think of some way to get in 
to see the pictures. But even if he could have earned 
the money, it would have had to go toward a pair of new 
shoes. 

Just as the music began inside the hall, a big automobile 
dashed up. It was brimful of children. They were all 
dressed beautifully. One little boy had been giving a 
birthday party. Now he was taking all his little guests 
to the Movies fer a treat. 

All at once Dix thought he saw a way to get in, too, 


(What happened next? Did Dix get in? If you think 
he did, tell how. If vou think he didn’t, tell why not.) 
WHO AM I? 

(Fill the blanks) 
I’m little, I’m spry, I feel like silk, 
I like to eat mice, I like to drink - 
I’ve stand-up ears, I’ve eyes green-blue, 
And when I talk, I say , ! 


I can live out-doors, but I much prefer 
To sleep by your fire, where I'll and - ---, 


Of course you know me, furry and fat, 
My name is 


, your own little —- — -! 





Brush Drawing from the Japanese 
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A Story to Read 


The Bell in the Gate 
Alice E. Allen 
(In two parts) 
Part I 
ERHAPS in all the fair country of France there was 
no lonelier little boy than Pierre. Grapes ripened 
over his head. Pierre could see the thick purple 
clusters. The air was sweet with them. Pierre had 
always liked grapes. But to-day he felt as if he never 
wanted to taste another. Away, beyond the grapes, as far 
as Pierre could see, stretched happy fields where poppies 
blazed among blue corn-flowers. Pierre didn’t like poppies. 

Somehow, Pierre didn’t like anything very weil, iust now. 
Of course, there was Grandma — but she was such a funny 
little French Grandma, not a bit like Grandma at home. 
And Aunt Nette was the jolliest little play-fellow of an 
aunt. A boy had to like her. 

But he didn’t like the quaint old house where they lived, 
nor the garden over-run with flowers. He didn’t want to 
go to the village, not faraway. He didn’t want to walk on 
the cliffs. He didn’t want to see the beach with the waves 
dashing over it. 

The trouble was this. Pierre didn’t belong in this land 
of poppies. His mother had been a little French girl. 
But his father belonged in Uncle Sam’s land. And Pierre 
had always lived there. Father’s name was Peter — so 
was Pierre’s, really. But mamma’s tongue made Pierre 
and a caress out of it all at once. Pierre could hear her 
say it now, although he sat in Grandma’s pretty French 
flower-garden, and Mamma was far away. 

Pierre’s father was a lieutenant in Uncle Sam’s Navy. 
But just now, he had a six months’ leave of absence. He 
and Mamma were traveling in all sorts of places. They 
had brought Pierre across the ocean and left him at Mamma’s 
old home, with Mamma’s Mamma, who was Grandma, 
and Mamma’s younger sister, who was Aunt Nette. When 
they were ready to go back to Uncle Sam’s land, they would 
come for him and take him back, too. But six months is 
such a long time, especially when it has only just got 
started. 

Pierre tried hard not to let the ache in his throat turn 
into salty tears which ran out of his eves, as it had a queer 
way of doing. But the tears got the better of him. They 
blurred everything so that the tall red rose near the gate 
of the court looked as if it had twice as many blossoms as it 
had. 

Just then, Pierre heard something which made him sit 
up straight and blink away the tears. The book Grandma 
Jad given him, all full of funny little French lads and 
lassies, fell upside-down in the carnation bed. 

“Me-you! Me-yow!” said an anxious little voice some- 
where inside the court. 

“Bobs!” cried Pierre. 

But of course it couldn’t be Bobs. Bobs had been left 
with a neighbor at home. This must be a French pussy- 
cat. Cats all spoke the same language, so far as Pierre 
knew. 

“Me-you?” said Pussy, as if he were asking a question. 

A French pussy would be better than nothing to play 
with. Pierre ran toward the court. There, in the open 
gate, his eyes big and green, his yellow fur standing up in a 
ridge along his back, his tail big enough for at least three 
pussy-cats, stood Bobs himself. 

The next minute Pierre had the big yellow cat in his 
arms. How good he did feel, all fat and furry and warm! 
It was almost like home to hold him. Then down the 
court came pretty little Aunt Nette. She told Pierre, 
talking with her hands as well as her gay little tongue, how 
Mamma had sent back home for Bobs to come and stay 
with her homesick little son. And how he had come all 
the way in a big box with slats across the top. 


Bobs, himself, was quite sure he lost at least half of 
his precious nine lives on the way. But so far as Pierre 
could see, he’d lost nothing but his purr. Pierre was so 
busy, after Bobs came, trying to bring back that lost purr, 
that he hadn’t time to be homesick any more himself. 
Bobs couldn’t get used to the new voices which said new 
words. He didn’t like the new places where he had to 
sleep. He wanted to run away from everyone but Pierre. 
He hid in dark corners. Sometimes he growled. 

But one morning he caught a little French mouse. After 
he’d eaten it, he licked his chops, stretched himself out in 
the sun, and purred himself to sleep. Pierre was so happy 
to hear that lost purr that he had to bring Grandma and 
Aunt Nette to hear it, too. 

In some ways, Bobs had always been more like a dog 
than a cat. Pierre’s father had taught him to sit up and 
beg for his food. If he felt just like it, he would give a sharp 
little “‘Mew!”’ for a piece of meat. He followed Pierre al- 
most everywhere. Pierre soon taught Bobs a new trick 
of which they were both very proud. 

Outside the gate which led into the court hung a bell. 
When the gate was locked on the inside, the only way you 
could get into the court was to ring the bell until somebody 
came and opened the gate. Pierre taught Bobs to ring the 
bell. First, he would ring it gently, ““Ting-a-ling!”” Then, 
if no one came, he would ring it sharply, “Ting-a-ling- 
a-ling!”’ 

When Pierre let Bobs in, he always gave him a little bit 
of meat or fish. Of course, this made Bobs very anxious 
to ring the bell. One day, when he’d taken a walk with 
Aunt Nette and Pierre, he ran ahead and rang the bell so 
loudly that Grandma came hurrying to let him in. Pierre 
laughed to see Grandma throw up her hands when she saw 
the great golden cat waiting gravely outside the gate. 
She said some funny words — part French, part. English. 
Mamma had always talked French with Pierre. So he 
understood what Aunt Nette and Grandma said, and could 
talk quite nicely himself. And he was teaching them to 
speak English. 

One day, Aunt Nette and Pierre went to the village near 
by to do some errands. Almost there, they found Bobs 
behind them, mewing to be carried. 

Aunt Nette shook her pretty head anxiously. 

“Hold fast to him,” she said. “Such a big golden fluff 
of a cat — some one might kidnap him.” 

Pierre laughed to think of Bobs being kidnapped. But 
he held him very tight. 

Pierre thought the little French village was a queer 
place. There were rows of small houses. 
garden of its own or, at least, a flower-bed. There were 
all sorts of flowers — some Pierre knew and some he didn’t. 
In one yard grew a geranium plant as tall as a little tree. 
Often, there were plants in the window, too. On the side- 
walks were women doing as much of their housework as 
could be brought outside. One was paring potatoes. A 
little girl near by was playing with a gay little French doll. 
And there were little boys, too, and babies. 

The older boys and girls were in school — Aunt Nette 
showed Pierre the little school-house. She said the boys 
went in one room, and the girls in another. Pierre, who 
liked little girls, didn’t think he would like that arrange- 
ment at all. They went by a big old church, which made 
a picture postcard all by itself. 

There was an open market where all sorts of fruits were 
for sale — great juicy pears and plums and melons. Aunt 
Nette bought a melon which made Pierre’s mouth water. 
Then she went into a little shop to buy him some delicious 
bonbons. 

Pierre stood outside the shop with Bobs im his arms. 
Bobbs was used to being carried. He was all right, though 
Pierre knew from his ears that he was nervous. 

Then along the street came an Italian with a big, shaggy 

(Continued on page 459) 
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Table Stories 


Mignon Martineau 
(Seeillustrations on pages 440 and 450) 


less, disinterested pupils during that hour. 
It behooves every teacher to be ab e to meet and 
overcome this lack of interest, not by exercising 
authority, but by touching a key in the child’s nature which 
will respond in a whole-hearted joyous way. 

Tell ng a pupil he can and must draw will never increase 
his ability or desire for it; because drawing is a subject 
which cannot be developed under pressure. 

These “Stories” are lessons of many sides. There is a 
side for each pupil whether he likes to draw or not. They 
include much profitable drawing material, but do not 
stop there Painting is furnished for those who love color, 
cutting for the ones who must get results quickly, pasting 
for those who have the knack of putting things together 
and measuring for those boys who have visions of being 
draftsmen. _ 

The equ pment, as shown, is either a sand table with 
sides added or a box from which the top and front have 
been removed. If a box is used, cover outside with burlap 
or heavy brown paper. 

Before presenting the September story have several 
good history lessons bearing on life and customs of American 
Indians. For memory work in language class read a true 
Indian story. Allow some free discussion. Give their 
enthusiasm a chan e. 

By this time interest is aroused and they have a work- 
ing knowledge. When the drawing period comes give 


. ONE-SIDED drawing lesson is the cause of rest- 


How to Display Children’s 
Work 


Mabel Styring 


In the back of my school-room was a wooden blackboard 
(9’ x 3'4), gray-white, old and unattractive. This I com- 
pletely covered with green burlap around the edge of which 
I nailed a molding varnished to harmonize with the wood- 
work. For each child, I then pinned on the burlap a sheet 
(9” x 12”) of gray drawing paper over the top of which I 
slipped two paper clips. Every day I selected the best 
papers of each child and fastened them to his own individual 
“bulletin board.” At the end of a month the chitd hav- 
ing the most attractive board was given extra privileges 
for the month following. 

Not only did this method improve the quality of work 
and increase the number of good papers, but it gave me an 
excellent opportunity to see the month’s advancement. 


Bringing Outdoors In 
Rachel Weston 


We have to admit it is a little hard to leave the big out- 
of-doors school and come inside to study. So here is a sur- 
prise the teacher may have to greet the children some morn- 
ing, when everyone is wishing he might stay out in the gay 
September sun. It is a transparency, designed to give the 
effect of leaded glass. First the outline is traced with a 
pencil on thin water color paper. In doing this keep inside 
the heavy line or everything will be too fat. Use water- 
proof ink and a stub pen for making the outline, which 
represents the lead binding that holds the bits of glass 
together. When the ink is dry, the design may be painted 
with ordinary water colors or the transparent Japanese 
eolors used for tinting photographs. 

Try the autumn yellows, reds and browns, }eeping the 


a brief outline of the story to be worked out. Watch those 
disinterested ones. They are taking notice. 

In older grades the pupils can draw their own patterns 
on heavy white paper from measurements and sketches 
the teacher places on the board. 

In primary grades the teacher can quickly make some of 
the more difficult patterns for the little ones te trace. 

Let the first lesson be devoted to drawing, tinting and 
cutting wigwams. There may be time to paste. 

The next lesson should bring squaws into readiness to 
sit by the fire. The same pattern answers for both posi- 
tions. Decorate with true Indian colors. Paste little 
support on backs to make them remain upright. 

The third lesson will include smaller objects — canoe, 
kettle, skins and tripod. Wherever possible use real twigs. 

For fourth lesson, tint white paper pale blue to be used 
for the sky. Paint background and trees and cut around 
the tops. Select enough good trees to be pasted together 
so the strip will reach around “he setting. Be sure to paste 
strong supports on this mass of foliage to make it stand. 
Burlap will answer for grass, and blue paper under glass 
for water. 

Now comes the really exciting hour: arranging the scene. 
Everyone will be eager to help and as far as possible allow 
each child some part. 

The old half-heartedness is supplanted by a keen, live 
interest which shows the teacher has done what it is her 
businesstodo. She has fanned into flame a smouldering fire. 


colors clear and bright. Leave a strip of plain paper at 
the top and bottom of the design — this to spread with 
paste and stick on a window where the sun shines in. Then 
look for smiles. 

The designs on pages 442 and 443 are shown in three 
values of yellow ochre, but may be done in different color 
schemes, with paints or pencils. Don’t use too many 
colors and keep them light and soft in hue. Then the 
bright clear accents, the apples, leaves and pumpkin shell 
will just sing. 


Hints to Help First Graders 
Esther Martin 


I let each first grader have his own place at the black- 
board to copy sentences that I have written above, each 
word being written in different colored crayon. This is 
the best method I have ever tried to get children to write 
quickly and well, and they soon realize that so many words 
mean a thought. , 

Try writing the reading lesson on the board, and let 
them read from that before attempting the story in the 
book. 

Every period I call a station for the train to stop. They 
soon learn to let “the lever down,” and the voice then falls 
naturally. 

Let some of the brightest pupils in the upper grades sit 
with the first grader, and hear his reading. 

Children like bright colors. Collect colored square, 
diagonals and etc., from old magazines and advertisements. 
The little ones cut these out, paste on both sides of paste- 
board, and useful, inexpensive busy work is the result. 
These figures are used in making designs for carpets, 
linoleums, and houses. 

Never destroy old geographies. The maps can be cut 
out, dissected, and pasted on cardboard to be put together 
when the country, for example, Europe, is studied: ‘This 
gives bet‘er results than drawing the map. 
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Folks Songs and Dances 
The Cuckoo 


Con grazia. 


cuc-koo is a pret-ty bird, She sing -eth as she flies; She 
om, 


bring-eth us good ti-dings, She tel-leth us no lies; She suck- eth all sweet 


flow-ers To keep her throt-tle clear, And ev -’rytime she sing- eth 


Cuc - koo, Cuc - koo, Cuc-koo, Sum-mer draw-eth near. 
fN 





2 The cuckoo is a giddy bird, 3 The cuckoo is a witty bird, 
No other is as she, Arriving with the spring. 
That flits across the meadow, When summer suns are waning 


That sings in every tree. She spreadeth wide her wing. 
A nest she never buildeth, She flies th’ approaching winter, 

A vagrant she doth roam; She hates the rain and snow; 
Her music is but tearful — Like her, I would be singing, 
Cuckoo-euckoo-cuckoo! Cuckoo-cuckoo-cuckoo! 


“T nowhere have a home.” And off with her I’d go! 








1915 
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The Curtsy Dance 


Folk Dances for Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades 


Lida Siboni Hanson 


German-English Academy, Milwaukee 


LK DANCING is gradually becoming very popular 

in schools, and no wonder! From the pedagogue’s 

point of view it has excellent qualities; it affords 

exercise to practically all parts of limbs and body; 
it develops very effectively the children’s sense of rhythm; 
it calls for no expensive outfit of gymnasium apparatus, floor 
space and music being ell that is needed. From the chil- 
dren’s point of view, which is still more important, it has 
charms almost unequaled by any other form of gymnastics. 
It is as if the spirit of exuberant joy that centuries ago 
found an expression in these old dances, still lived in them 
and were strong enough to inspire our modern children 
with some of its own delight in life, its enthusiasm, which 
in some of the dances is fairly bubbling over. 

All the dances here described have been tested in my 
classes in Berlin, Germany, and some of them, these last 
years, in America. Many of them I have danced with the 
peasants myself, when visiting in the country as a child, 
or later, when intent on studying folklore from the source 
itself. Outside of my own classes I do not think that 
many of them are known in this country. 


The Curtsy Dance 


We on-ly live ashort time here,and sorrow darkens 
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THE CURTSY DANCE 
(Swedish) 

The children stand in a row, with hands on hips. One 
comes forward and faces one of those in the row. At * 
the two make a short and quick curtsy, bending their 
knees without changing position of feet. At the first 
“Come” they jump and clap hands, the child in the row 
turns around, the other places his hand on the former’s 
shoulders, and the two run around with running steps, on 
toes, beginning with left foot and keeping time with music. 
At the end of the verse the dance begins again, the two 
children stopping before a third, who this time turns round 
at ““Come”’ and leads the others round. In this way the 
dance continues, until all are in the chain. (Illustration.) 

The children love this dance, I think especially on 
account of the quaint, serious beginning of the text. One 
of my classes gave it the very appropriate name, “The 
Snake Dance.” Be sure not to have the dancers curtsy 
until exactly at the places marked in the music, and take 
care that they do not dance the last part too wildly. 


Lottie is Dead 
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LOTTIE IS DEAD 
(Danish) 


Danced in couples; usual position. 

Polka Step: Take one short, hopping step on each of the 
first three fourths of a four fourths measure, lady begin- 
ning with her right foot, gentleman with his left. Next 
measure lady begins with her left foot, gentleman with his 
right. Dance on toes. Do not slide, as in the American 
dances, rather hop. 

Usual dancing position, 7. e., gentleman puts his right 
arm around lady’s waist, lady left hand on gentleman’s 
shoulder, gentleman holds lady’s right hand with own left. 
(Illus. 1.) If preferred, arm position. (Illus. 2) 

[1—8] Polka. Repeat. 

Couples take a long step forward towards center of room, 
stamping a little, gentleman with left, lady with right foot; 
they then draw other foot with a small step without stamp- 
ing. Do this three times, ending with the fourth long 
step. [9—12.] Slide quickly back on toes, lady beginning 
with left foot, gentleman with right, keeping time with 
music. [13—16.] 

Repeat. [9—16.| 

This was in my childhood one of the most popular dances 
in Denmark. It was danced everywhere, at court as well 
as in the villages. I hope they are not neglecting it now 
for the Tango! 








Dance of the Falling Leaves 


Claire Foster 


FoRMATION — Circle. Any multiple of four. 


Steps — Side step, skip step. 
INTRODUCTION 

Skip in single file to circle formation and continue skipping 
until end of a phrase or until circle is well formed. Face 
inward and join hands. Every alternate one is A and 
the others are B’s. 
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Raise arms high, side step left — 8 counts. 
Lower arms, mark time in place — 8 counts. 
Raise arms high, side step right — 8 counts. 
Lower arms, mark time in place — 8 counts. 


Il 


A’s march forward, join hands — 8 counts. 

B’s then come forward with hands joined and form a 
basket —8 counts. 

(This is done by B’s putting their joined hands over the 
heads of the A’s; each B standing at the right of his partner 
A. See illustration.) 

Basket side step to the left 

Basket mark time in place 

Basket side step to the right 

Basket mark time in ‘place 


S counts. 
S counts. 
—S& counts. 
S counts. 


I 


B’s step back, A’s forward, both keeping hands joined; 
thus making two circles one within the other 

A’s to right, B’s to left, side step S counts. 

All mark time in place — 8 counts. 

A’s to left, B’s to right, side step —8 counts. 

All mark time in place —8 counts. 


S counts. 


IV 
B’s stand still, A’s right about face, find partner, halt 
in front of him grasping both hands — 8 counts. 
Partners side step to A’s left — 8 counts. 


Give right hand to partner, hands high, walk around to 
(See illustration. 


place S counts. 
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Partners side step to A’s right — 8 counts. 
Give left hand to partner, hands high, walk around to 
place —8 counts. 
V 
Form large circle — 8 counts. 
Large circle to left —8 counts. 
Break into circles of fours and side step left — 8 counts. 
Form large circle — 8 counts. 
Large circle to the right — 8 counts. 
Break into circles of fours and side step right — 8 counts. 
Form large circle —S8 counts. 
VI 
Face your partner in the circle — 8 counts. 
A and B will be facing each other; neighboring A will 
have back to neighboring B. 
Serpentine march (grand right and left). 
Give your right hand to your own partner, pass on in 
the direction you are facing, give your left hand to the 
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one you meet, then right hand, etc. 
meet your partner the second time. 
skip or march step. 

Skip from the stage or field in the manner of coming 
on. 


Continue until you 
Take this with either 








Hiawatha’s Childhood 


Alice Norris-Lewis 


Arranged for tableaus, songs and dances. 
thirty minutes.) 

Suitable to school work, any grade may easily present it from third 
to eighth. 


Time in presentation, 


CHARACTERS 


Nokomis, Grandmother of Hiawatha. 
Hr1awaTHa, an Indian boy. 
[acoo. the Boaster. 
Characters for drills, dances, etc., ad lib. 
By the shores of Gitchee Gumee, 
By the shining Big Sea Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water, 
Beat the clear and sunny water, 
Beat the shining Big Sea Water. 
TABLEAU 
Show stage setting. Background of blue (pale-blue wall- 
paper tacked from floor to ceiling makes best background), 
with small trees at right. Indian wigwam at left. Indian 
canoe pushed against rock (box covered with gray cambric) 
beside trees. (Canoe is simply a piece of pasteboard cut 
in shape of canoe in color to correspond with birch bark. 
Very simply made and effective.) 


There the wrinkled old Nokomis, 

Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his linden cradle 

Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 

Safely bound with reindeer sinews, 

Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
“Hush! the naked bear will hear thee!’’ 


TABLEAU 
Nokomis, sitting at door of wigwam, rocks a baby to and 
fro. 


Lulled him into slumber, singing, 
““Ewa-yea! My little owlet! 

Who is this, that lights the wigwam, 

With his great eyes lights the wigwam? 

Ewa-yea, my little owlet!” 


Curtain. Tableau as before. Nokomis sings an Indian 
luilaby, softly swaying Hiawatha to and fro. Four little 
girls, with dolls, dressed in Indian costume, may stand be- 
hind her, keeping time to her song by swaying in unison. 
Several pretty Indian lullabies are procurable, and one may 
choose to fill her own requirements. Let the lullaby be 
sung very softly. 


Many things Nokomis taught him, 
Of the stars that shine in heaven, 


Showed him Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses; 

Showed the Death dance of the Spirits, 
Warriors with their plumes and war-clubs, 
Flaring far away to northward. 


Curtain. A dozen small boys in Indian costume enter, 
giving the war-whoop, execute a short Indian dance and 
disappear, giving the war-whoop as they exit. 


In the frosty nights of winter, 

Showed the broad white road in heaven, 

Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows, 

Running straight across the heavens, 

Crowded with the ghosts, the shadows. 
At the door on summer evenings, 

Sat the litthe Hiawatha. 


TABLEAU 
Hiawatha, alone, at door of wigwam. 


Heard the whispering of the pine trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder; 
“Minne-wawa!”’ said the pine-trees, 
Mudway-aushka!” said the water. 
Saw the fire-fly Wah-wah-tay-see, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the tinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 
And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him, 


Saw the moon rise from the water, 

Rippling, rounding from the water, 

Saw the flecks and shadows on it, 

Whispered, “‘ What is that, Nokomis?” 

And the good Nokomis answered, 
“Once a Warrior very angry, 

Seized his grandmother and threw her 

Up into the sky at midnight. 

Right against the moon he threw her, 

’Tis her body that you see there. 


TABLEAU 

Nokomis and Hiawatha stand looking towards east, 
where the moon is supposed to be rising. Both Nokomis 
and Hiawatha point towards it. 


Saw the rainbow in the heavens, 
In the eastern sky the rainbow, 
Whispered, ‘‘ What is that, Nokomis?” 
And the good Nokomis answered, 

“Tis the heaven of flowers you see there, 
All the wild-flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us.” 
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TABLEAU 
Nokomis and Hiawatha still looking eastward. Hia- 
watha alone points this time. 


When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing, in the forest, 
“What is that?” he cried in terror, 
““What is that?” he said, ‘‘ Nokomis?” 
And the good Nokomis answered, 
“That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other.” 


TABLEAU 
Nokomis and Hiawatha to right, sitting under trees. 
Hiawatha is hiding his head on Nokomis’ shoulder in fright. 


Then Iagoo, the great boaster, 
He the marvelous story teller, 
He, the traveler and the talker, 
He, the friend of old Nokomis, 
Made a bow for Hiawatha. 


TABLEAU 

Show Iagoo standing alone in center of stage. He should 
be wrapped in a blanket, wear a head-dress of feathers and 
smoke a long pipe. 


From a branch of ash he made it, 

From an oak-bough made he arrows, 
Tipped with flint and winged with feathers, 
And the cord he made of deer-skin. 


TABLEAU 
Iagoo sitting at door of wigwam at work on bow and 


arrows. Hiawatha kneels on hands and knees, watching. 


Then he said to Hiawatha, 
Go, my son, into the forest.” 


TABLEAU 
Iagoo pointing to back of siage. Nokomis at left. 
Hiawatha with bow and arrow, ready to go. 


“Kill for us a famous roebuck, 
Kill for us a deer with antlers!” 
Forth into the forest straightway, 
All alone walked Hiawatha ure 
There he waited till the deer came, 
Till he saw two antlers lifted, 
Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward, 
And a deer came down the pathway. 
Then upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow. 


TABLEAU 

Hiawatha, on one knee, with arrow set in bow, ready to 
shoot. (It is necessary to remove the wigwam at left, 
and to rearrange trees, in order to change scene.) 


Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him! 
Dead he lay there in the forest, 

By the ford across the river, 

Beat his timid heart no longer. 

But the heart of Hiawatha, 

Throbbed and shouted and exulted. 
And here bore the red deer homeward. 
And Iagoo and Nokomis, 

Hailed his coming with applauses. 


TABLEAU 

Iagoo and Nokomis stand with hands upraised in greet- 
ing to Hiawatha, who is just appearing from right. Hia- 
watha has burden on shoulder and is bent beneath it. If 
possible, a deer’s head should be seen over his shoulder, but, 
if not procurable, it is not necessary. By arranging Hia- 
watha a little behind trees the effect will be sufficient, con- 
sidering he bends forward as though bearing a heavy 
weight. 


From the red deer’s flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet in his honor 

All the village came and feasted, 
All the guests praised Hiawatha. 


Curtain. Let a dozen children, boys and girls, in Indian 
costume, enter with head bent, one at a time. They take 
their places, forming a semi-circle. When all are seated 
let them sing the chorus to the popular song, “Hiawatha.” 
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A Fall Festival 


Grace Evelyn Starks 


Supervisor Public Playgrounds, Princeton, Illinois 


CHOOL had begun the day after Labor Day, and 

the little folks had enjoyed most keenly the les- 

sons relative to its significance. It was too early 

for a Hallowe’en or Thanksgiving entertainment, and 
yet the “Play Lady” was most anxious to bring parents 
and school together in an early acquaintance. Gradually, 
the plan of a Fall Festival took shape — the morning talks 
had as their theme the beauty and bounty of the Harvest, 
and the basic idea of how every country in which a formal 
harvest was held was wont to celebrate such an ingathering 
by festivities. Antedating the birth of our own Thanks- 
giving was the Feast of the Tabernacles held by the Jews. 
At that time booths were erected and decorated with palms 
and willows and friends and families were reunited. The 
Romans and Greeks held festivals in honor of their gods, 
as did the Japanese, and much later the English, in honor 
of the harvest, when master and man, mistress and maid 
came together for merry-making. 

But the question of how to tell and make all this be felt 
in play naturally arose, and the children were really re- 
ponsible for the delightful afternoon that was the final 
outcome. The entertainment was, of course, held out- 
of-doors. Invitations adorned with paper cuttings in 
colors illustrative of the harvest summoned parents and 
friends to the green. First of all, there was a procession of 
Greek youths with golden trumpets announcing the festi- 
val; these were followed by twelve Greek maidens who 
sang, “Harvest Home,” accompanied by violin, and who 
afterwards danced the Sir Roger De Coverley. Then 
Autumn, a beautiful dark-haired girl, adorned with scarlet 
berries and bearing a sheaf of wheat, entered and took her 
place upon a throne, from which she thereafter directed 
the Pageant. 

The dance of the autumn leaves followed. For this, tiny 
children were chosen and dressed in autumn colors of 
cheese cloth — skipping music was played, and the leaves 
skipped or hippity-hopped in. They were blown in thus 
by two older girls representing North and East Wind. 
The leaves skipped about in groups of eight, half being 
boys, the other half girls, crossing back and forth four 
times, then joining hands, and with high lifted knee, and 
back tilted heads, dancing around a circle, reversing and 
dancing around again. Then as the winds swooped down 
they, in single file, and all the time skipping, formed what 
is known as the serpentine march and as North and East 
Winds left, they fell back as though wearied with their play. 
Autumn advanced, with six Frost Fairies, all in white, 
and put the leaves to sleep, whereupon Autumn retired 
to her throne, the Frost Fairies gave a short dance, and 
hardly had they disappeared when the farmer leds and lassies 
brought home the hock. Boys dressed in farmer costumes, 
lustily blowing horns, girls as farmers’ wives and milk- 
maids with small pails and wearing caps and aprons of red, 
accompanied a wagon laden with grains, among which 
was a figure, purporting to represent Ceres. They sang 
as they pulled the cart about the circle, “ Bring Home the 
Cart.” 

Following this the Milkmaids gave a drill or dance, 
which follows. 

The little girls, dressed as described, run on, forming 
four files with as many as are desired in each file. Their 
pails are carried in on their heads in characteristic mill 
maid’s attitude. 

(Music — Waltz time) 
First Figure 

At a chord pails are lowered to a position at chests. 

Pails lowered to ground. 3 counts. 

Return to position. 3 counts. 

Pails (by handles). Right. 3 counts. 

Return to front position. 3 counts. 


Left. 3 counts. 

Return to front position. 3 counts. 
Pails up and placed on head. 3 counts. 
Return to position front. 3 counts. 
Repeat. 

Pails forward and placed on ground. 
Hands on hips — curtsy. 3 counts. 


5 counts. 


Second Figure 
Pails on right shoulder, left toe pointing 
counts. 
Return to front position. 


forward. 3 


3 counts. 


Pails left shoulder, right toe pointing forward. 3 
counts. 
Return to front position. 3 counts. 


Pails on right shoulder, left foot back, step right bow- 
ing, or curtsying on each step. 3 counts. 

Return right foot back, left pointing forward, curtsying 
in same manner. 

Pails on heads, hop right, left. 6 counts. 

Return to front position. 3 counts. 

Pails forward and lowered to ground. 3 counts. 

Milkmaids kneel and give motion of milking. 6 counts. 

Return to front position. 3 counts. 

Pails on right shoulders. 3 counts. 

Curtsying, giving milkmaid’s deep dip by pointing right 
toe forward and swinging back to form an arc, bowing low 
on left knee. Rise—3 counts. Run off. Following the 
Milkmaids, boys in appropriate costumes iHustrate in 
song and action, various works and trades. This song was 
found in “Songs in Season” and was quite the hit of the 
afternoon. Folk dances followed. These were all dances 
of the harvest, the first being the American Apple Dance; 
the next Reaping the Flax (Swedish); Russian Hay Making 
followed, and a Japanese dance concluded this part of the 
program. 

(Continued on page 463) 
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Correlated Geography, History and Language 


GRADES IT Anp IIT 


Ethel M. Hall 


SEPTEMBER 


HERE are many things that must be taught to 

primary children not laid down in a course of 

study. We sometimes wonder just how much the 

little ones retain. Two things teachers must ask 
themselves, ““Are my pupils growing in power?” “Are 
my pupils gaining general valuable information?”’ 

Looking over a plan of study for a year, I found under 
the subject of Language —“‘ Dictation Exe cise .”” Commit 
and recite good poems. Stories. Under the subject of 
History — Indians — Pilgrims, Christmas, Patriotic sub- 
jects. Under Geography — The sun — The seasons — 
Transportation, etc. It then occurred to me to correlate 
my subjects. Introduce them in an interesting manner, 
teach poems and give Dictation Exercises to help fix the 
main facts. 

Robert Louis Stevenson and Millet were chosen for the 
first term’s work. Henry W. Longfellow and Landseer 
for the second. 

Many of Stevenson’s poems and a number of Millet 
pictures are found in the reading matter. The poems are 
simple and easily understood. These should be introduced 
slowly throughout the fall month . 

The peasant life of Millet’s pictures appeals to children 
and is splendid for portraying or posing. The story of 
the Angelus never grows old. The six o’clock chimes, the 
prayers of the peasants and the simple everyday life are 
all so life-like. 

By mounting the one-cent Millet pictures and placing them 
about the room where they will always be in sight, pupils 
will become more familiar with the peasant life and Millet’s 
art. The study of two artists and two poets each year 
gives valuable information which will be of use in after 
life. 

The fall work was begun by watchng Mother Nature 
and her busy children on our way to and from school. 

The stories of Clytie and Milkweed’s Friends were 
told the children. These are beautiful stories and are very 
good to begin the work of the seasons. 

The early autumn days proved happy ones. The eyes 
grew more watchful and the little one more responsive 
as the days passed. 

The second and third school years seem to be the age 
of adjustment, and interest is a great factor. The little 
ones are called away from the great out-of-doors, when all 
nature seems to revel in the autumn colors and the wood 
fairies are flitting about among the plants and leaves. 
The little poems entitled, “Goldenrod” found in Autumn 
number of “ Month by Month” and “The Rainbow”’ taken 
from the School Arts Magazine, brought the children’s 
attention to nature and color. There are several “ Golden- 
rod” poems; this one is very simple; that it may not be 
confused with others, the first verse is given here: 

Tell me, sunny golden-rod, 
Growing every where, 

Did Fairies come from Fairyland 
And make the dress you wear? 


» “The Rainbow” gives a splendid idea of color and is 
dlways enjoyed. 
Two little clouds one summer day 
Went sailing through the sky 
They went so fast they bumped their heads. 
And so began to cry. 


Old Father Time looked down and said, 
“O never mind, my dears, 

I'll send my little fairy folk 
To dry your falling tears.” 


One {airy came in red so fine, 
And one in orange bright, 


Then yellow, green, blue, violet, 
Were all at once in sight. 


They wiped the cloud tears all away 
And then from out the sky 

Upon a line the sunbeams made 
They hung their gowns to dry. 


After these poems were learned, our Geography work 
took the form of informal talks about the world beautiful, 
how all nature was preparing for the long winter months. 

We looked for the milkweed pods and saw the wonderful 
little babies pop out and fly away. We recognized the 
seeds with wings, which carried them far away and those 
that fell close to the former plants. 

The leaves told us that Jack Frost was nigh, that the 
sap was slipping down into the ground and the buds were 
putting on their winter coats. We soon noticed the silence 
that was creeping over the cafions and parks and discovered 
our feathered friends were slowly wending their way south- 
ward. A flock of robins apparently taking w nter quarters 
in one of the parks suggested the old signs of severe or 
mild winters. This led us to speak of the abundance or 
lack of corn husks, the greater or lesser quantity of the 
woodbine and kinnik nic berries, the squirrel’s nut gather- 
ing, the chipmunk’s winter food and -the thickness of the 
dog’s and cat’s fur. 

The caterpilars too, were busy, those that spun and 
those that crawl.d away into the ground to live in a thin 
shell. A few caterpillar cradles were brought to school and 
put away for use in the spring. 

Living at the foot of a range of the great Rockies, the 
brown and black bears told us how they ate and ate, their 
coats growing thicker, finally crawling away to their dens 
to sleep and live on their own fat through the long winter 
months. 

The Beavers were of especial interest, as some of the'chil- 
dren had been fortunate enough to see their houses and 
once in awhile the master himself. The deer descending 
to lower altitudes bespoke a cold winter and the flock moving 
farther away from the cabin of the mountainee pointed 
to an open one. 

After our talk about the seed babies Amelia Botsford’s 
little poem, “ Milkweed,” found in the autumn volume of 
“Month by Month” was learned. 


Cover and case locked close together, 
Filled with a curious kind of feather; 
Open the box, you'll need no key; 

O pretty green case, did you grow for me? 


’Twas only the other day, I said, 

“T must make my dolly a feather bed”’; 
And here is the softest, fluffiest stuff, 
Silky and white and plenty enough. 


After the caterpillar had spun his cradle and others had 
crawled into the ground for a winter’s rest, the two little 
verses of “The Caterpillar” were given. 


Fuzzy little caterpillar, 
Crawling, crawling on the ground, 
Fuzzy little caterpillar 
Nowhere, nowhere to be found, 
Though we’ve looked and looked and hunted 


Everywhere around. 


When the little categpillar 
Found his furry coat too tight, 
Then a snug cocoon he made him, 
Spun of silk so soft and light — 
Rolled himself away within it, 
Slept there day and night. 


As the work progressed, some one discovered that the 
sun was later rising and the days were growing shorter. 
This was explained in a general way, showing that the sun 
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did not move, but that the earth did. The globe of the 
world was placed on a low table. The children gathered 
in groups about the table and were shown the countries 
on each side and the great oceans. Especial attention was 
given to America and the United States. The globe was 
left within reach of the children, and they were encouraged 
to find their own country upon the surface. 

Many of the children knew, from the previous year’s 
work, of Columbus and his wonderful voyage over the sea, 
and the little people were told that in October they should 
hear all about this great man and the discovery of our 
country. 

The dictation exercises for this month consisted of 
short sentences about the things we had learned. These 
sentences were written upon the blackboard. The 
children were handiing pen and ink for the first time 
and it was thought advisable to use the blackboard for 
this work. 

The children were deeply interested and our Correlated 
Geography-History-Language work was launched for the 
year. 





Geography in the Fourth Grade 


A DEVICE FOR TEACHING THE ANIMALS OF 
DIFFERENT ZONES 


Anna Mary Reilly 


After the children had become familiar with the location 
of the heat belts and the climate to be expected in each, we 
began to consider the animals of each zone. 

I told the children, about a week ahead of time, to cut 
out any pictures of animals they could find at home in 
old books or magazines. 

In the meantime I bought a yard of unbleached muslin 
(a yard wide), and drew upon it with black crayola, a large 
circle whose radius was about fifteen inches. I marked 
the equator in red crayola, the tropics in yellow, and the 
Arctic and Antarctic circles in blue. 

Each day we discussed the animal life of the different 
regions, and when all had a good idea of what to expect in 
each zone, I brought my chart to school and fastened it by 
means of thumb tacks over one of the blackboards in the 
front of the room. 

Of course, the curiosity of every child was aroused, which 
was just what I wanted. We did not use it that day, but 
at the close of our geography lesson, I told each child to 
bring to school the next day all of jthe animal pictures he 
had secured. 

The following morning everyone was anxious to show me 
what he had brought. I told each child to keep his hidden 
so that when I called on him he would have a surprise for 
his class. 

When at last the geography period arrived and the pupils 
were told to take out their animals and place them face 
down, on the desk, the interest of even the dullest was 
aroused. 

Then I began with the first pupil, who came to the frort, 
held up his picture so that all might see, told us its name 
and the zone to which it belonged, and then went to tke 
chart and pasted it just where he thought was the best 
place in the heat belt selected. Each pupil in turn did 
likewise, one pupil telling his story while the preceding one 
pasted. 

The enthusiasm displayed was really wonderful as well as 
the results secured. One boy, the smallest in the grade, 
came to the front and holding up two pictures announced 
that he had brought two reindeer, one for the North Cold 
Cap and one for the South Cold Cap. He also insisted on 
pasting both on the chart, notwithstanding the fact that 
we had to get him a chair to stand on, in order that he 
might reach the upper part of the chart. 

_The pupils had the privilege of pasting new pictures 
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on the map every day for one week provided they could 
tell the heat belt to which the animals belonged. 

By the end of the week, I think we had as fine a display 
in paper animals as the Zoo had in real live ones. 

Two weeks later we all went to the Bronx Park in New 
York, where we had the pleasure of seeing all our anima] 
friends in flesh. 











Displaying Children’s Work 
May E. Hagenback 


(Critic Teacher, Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa.) 


the carpenter place two 12-inch pine boards above 

the wainscotting along the side of the wall not occu- 

pied by blackboard, also between the windows. 
These boards were varnished and correspond nicely with 
the oak woodwork below. They furnish us with ample 
space — 24 inches high —for displaying the children’s 
work. Please notice picture number one. 

Every Friday morning, as the pupils march around 
the room, I collect one paper from each child. The 
work has been done in school as part of the regular class 
work and not beautified for the occasion. Some weeks 
I call for a special kind of paper, as Spelling or Drawing. 
Other times I allow the little ones to hand in anything they 
choose. 

From this collection I pick some of the best work and 
arrange the same on the pine boards. Here they remain 
until the following week, when a new set is put up. 

Then, too, we tack up pictures which are in keeping with 
the occasion — trees for Arbor Day, etc., pictures used in 
Language class also. 

Picture Number 2 shows a corner of our school-room 
taken on “Bird Day” afternoon. The Bird Pictures, 
Birds. and Program for the occasion are in evidence. 


[ one of the Primary Rooms, Second Grade, I had 
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Teaching by Means of Games 


Fall Games for the Children 
Clarence Moores Weed 


HERE are no natural objects which may be so 

easily utilized to interest and instruct children as 

leaves. These are always abundant and a great 

variety can easily be obtained. The various play 
activities with them may be adapted to children of many 
ages and degrees of development, and the knowledge of 
and acquaintance with trees that is incidentally obtained 
is likely to be well worth while and to leave a lasting impres- 
sion. 

One of the simplest games for younger children is a guess- 
ing game in which the characteristics of the leaves are 
brought out. Mount a dozen common leaves upon sheets 
of white paper. Pin the papers on a wall or hang them on a 
line. Group the children in front of the leaves and let 
them learn by sight and name. Thén ask some such ques- 
tions as these: 

“T am thinking of a leaf. It grows on a tree. Acorns 
grow beside it. The leaf has rounded lobes. What leaf 
is it?” 

The children will easily guess, White Oak. Then invent 
other sentences for other leaves, being careful to save the 
distinctive statement each time until the last. 

After the leader has thus shown the way, one of the chil- 
dren should be allowed to take her place in the game. 

THE LEAF BEARERS 

This is another guessing game in which the children take 
an active part that is always interesting. It is especially 
desirable for use at small parties in the early fall because 
it provides entertainment for a dozen or more players at 
once. 

Let the children choose one of their number as the 
Leader. The leader chooses about eight or more of her 
comrades as the Leaf Bearers. Each child gets from the 
trees nearby a single leaf or a small twig on which are 
several leaves. The children not chosen as leaf bearers 
serve as the audience, and should be seated facing the place 
selected as the stage. 

The Leaf Bearers line up in front facing the audience, each 
with a leaf or twig in hand. Then, beginning at one end, 
each holds up the leaf in plain sight and names it in such 
a way as this: 

“I show you the White Oak Leaf. 
rounded lobes.” 

The next may say: 

“I show you the Red Oak Leaf. 
pointed lobes.” 

And so on, each naming the tree and a special characteris- 
tic of the leaf. 

When all have shown their leaves, they stand quietly 
in line for a few moments for the audience to get their faces 
and leaves fixed in mind. Then the Leader asks the audi- 
ence to close their eyes, and touches one of the Leaf Bearers, 
who quietly retires out of sight behind a screen or wall or 
tree. The other Leaf Bearers close the ranks so as to leave 
no gap in the line. The Leader then says: 

“Please open your eyes and tell me what leaf has gone 
and who took it.” 

The members of the audience tell, if they can, who has 
gone; then the Leaf Bearer returns to her place and an- 
other disappears. After all the players have taken part 
in this way, the Leaf Bearers may exchange places with the 
audience or this may be done the next time the game is 
played by the same group of children. 

The leaves show more plainly if they are prepared before- 
hand by being mounted on white paper or cards. 


THE RECOGNITION GAME 
Mount fifteen or twenty different kinds of leaves from 
nearby trees on cardboard and number each plainly, the 


Please notice its 


Please notice its 


numbers running from one, up. Give each child a pad or 
card, blank except for the list of numbers in a column at 
the left-hand side. 

Seat the children in a circle or about a long table, having 
them about five feet apart. Choose one child as Time 
Keeper, who is to be provided with a watch. Give each 
child one of the mounted leaves, telling them to write the 
name of each leaf on their cards opposite each number. 
As soon as all are supplied with materials, let the Time 
Keeper announce “Ready” and give them thirty seconds 
to write the name. At the end of the thirty seconds the 
Time Keeper says “Pass” and each child passes the leaf 
quickly to the next player at the left. In this way the 
Time Keeper announces “pass’’ every thirty seconds until 
each leaf has gone all the way around. 

Then the player in charge of the game reads the correct 
list of names and each child checks the list in hand. The 
child with the longest correct list is to be crowned with a 
wreath of leaves made from some large compound leaf like 
the butternut or ailanthus, or may receive any prize that is 
deemed suitable. 

The number of seconds given for the writing of each leaf 
name may, of course, vary with the age of the children. 

Obviously this game involves some acquaintance with 
leaves and should follow others that help to such knowledge. 


THE TREE CONUNDRUM GAME 

An interesting game with tree conundrums will be en- 
joyed by boys and girls. The children are seated and given 
pencils and blank cards or paper pads. The leader then 
asks conundrums, announcing the number of each. She 
should have a watch, or, better, appoint a Time Keeper 
whose duty it is to announce Time whenever a minute has 
passed, thus giving a minute to think and write the answer 
to each question. The questions and answers suggested 
are these: 


1 What part of a tree is like a dog? Bark. 

2 What part of a tree is like going away? Leaves. 
3 What part of a tree is like an elephant? Trunk. 
4 What part of a tree is like a hog? Root. 

5 What part of a free is like a stream? Branch. 

6 What tree is beloved by heroes? Laurel. 

7 What tree is double? Pear. 

8 What tree is not me? Yew. 

9 What tree is mournful? Pine. 
10 What tree suggests the seashore? Beech. 


11 What tree suggests the paradise? 
12 What tree never fades? Evergreen. 
13 What tree will never be younger? Elder. 


Tree of heaven. 


These conundrums are, of course, adapted to older rather 
than younger children. The game can easily be adapted 
to party use by having the cards decorated with leaves 
in color and small pencils attached to the cards by ribbons 
through a hole punched in a corner. The leaf idea can 
easily be carried out in the refreshments by having nas- 
turtium leaf sandwiches or sandwiches cut out in the forms 
of leaves. 

MAKING LEAF PRINTS . 

Where only a few children are to be entertained one of 
the most interesting and helpful activities is the making 
of leaf prints by simple exposure to sunshine. A great 
many kinds of photographic papers may be used for this 
purpose. Blue print paper is often used, but the results 
are less pleasing than when other water development papers 
are used. 

All that is needed for this work is a photographic print- 
ing frame of about five by seven inches in size, a piece of clear 
glass to fit the frame, the photographic paper, and some 
leaves. Put a leaf between the glass and the paper and 
expose it to direct sunshine. Then develop according to 
the needs of the paper used. 
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In general, the leaf prints may be simple outline or sil 
houette prints or with thin leaves, venation prints. 


drying they should be mounted on cardboard mounts. 


.BIRCH_ FAMILY 

















Card from Tree Family Game 


An album of such leaf prints is very attractive and it 
gives a child a knowledge of leaf forms that will never be 
forgotten. 


CARD GAMES OF TREE FAMILIES 


These leaf prints may be used to great advantage in pre- 
paring a set of cards for leaf games of Tree Families similar 
to the game of authors and other card games of like nature. 
As a basis of preparation one should have prints of as many 
leaves as possible, using small rather than large leaves for 
making the prints. In case all the leaves desired for the 
game cannot be obtained one can easily make outline draw- 
ings for the missing kinds. 

It is easy to have eight books of these leaf cards, one each 
for these families; Oak, Rose, Locust, Maple, Birch, Pop- 
lar, Pine, and one book of other Trees. It is simple, also, 
to have five cards for each book, each card bearing a picture 
of one kind of leaf. The name of the family is to be printed 
above the picture. The name of the leaf is to be printed 
on or beneath the picture, and the names of the four other 
kinds of leaves belonging to the family are to be printed 
below in two columns. 

The following lists of common and widely distributed 
trees is suggestive of the kinds to choose in making up the 
books: 

Oak Family White Oak, Red Oak, Bear Oak, Chestnut 
Oak, Swamp White Oak. 

Locust Family Black Locust, Clammy Locust, Honey 
Locust, Coffee Tree, Y ellow Wood. 

Birch Family Gray Birch, Red Birch, Black Birch, 
Yellow Birch, Canoe Birch. 

Poplar Family Aspen, Large-Toothed Poplar, Cotton- 
wood, Lombardy Poplar, White Poplar. 

Maple Family Sugar Maple, Red Maple, White Maple, 
Norway Maple, Box Elder. 

Rose Family Apple, Pear, Hawthorn, Mountain Ash, 
June Berry. 

Pine Family White Pine, Red Pine, Pitch Pine, Gray 
Pine, Long-leaved Pine. 

Other Trees Sassafras, Tulip Tree, Magnolia, Mulberry, 
Elm. 


After 
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Any good white or colored cardboard cut to a uniform 
size will do for these cards. Photographic mounting cards 
are excellent. They should be rather large, as many of the 
leaves are large. Four by six inches will answer pretty well, 

This game is played just like authors. 


Some September Games and 
Song Plays 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


FTER the freedom of the summer vacativa the 
A children in school need frequent periods of gym. 

nastics or physical exercises of some kind. These 

exercises or rest periods with the younger children 
may be varied by games of different kinds — both general 
activity games and sense perception games are useful as 
rests. 


I Pony Ripinc 
Children mount imaginary horses and ride around circle 

or up and down aisles. The riding is really running with 
backward and forward swaying movement and children 
say or sing the following: 

Run, run, run! Oh, what jolly fun! 

Where ‘tis smooth or where ’tis stony, 

Trot along, my little pony. 

Oh, what jolly fun! Run, run, run, run, run! 


(This song is found in Hailmann’s Song Book.) 


IT 
The children play that they are the horses, first gallop- 
ing, then running softly on grassy ground to their seats. 


Iti Marcuinc Doits 

This game is played without words, a march being played 
on piano or hummed by teacher, as dolls do not talk or 
sing. 

a Children stiffen arms and knees, and march as straight 
dolls. 

b Joints of arms and legs are moved with jerks as chil- 
dren imitate jointed dolls. 


IV FLowInc STREAM GAME 
Children form line, and each child takes hold of hand of 
child next him on both sides. This long line is the stream 
which flows down aisles and around room while children 
sing these words: 
“Give,” said the little stream, 
““Give, oh, give, give, oh, give! 
Give,” said the little stream, 
As it hurried down the hill. 
“I’m small, I know, but where’er I go, 
The fields grow greener still. 
Singing, singing all the way, 
Give away, oh, give away.” 


(This song is found in Hubbard’s “ Merry Songs and Games.”) 


At several places the stream flows under bridges made by 
two children standing on chairs with arms extended and 
hands clasped forming an arch or bridge. 


V_ Rowrnc GAME 

This easily follows the Flowing Stream game, or may be 
used separately. The long line of children composing the 
stream finally form circle or pond, on which are placed 
two small reading chairs, facing each other, and thus making 
a boat. Two children are chosen to sit in the boat and row. 
They clasp hands, and, pretending to grasp the oars, they 
bend forward and back, pulling on their oars as if really 
rowing. The children all say or sing these words: 


Lightly row, lightly row! 

O’er the glassy waves we go! 
Smoothly glide, smoothly glide, 
On the silent tide! 
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Let the winds and waters be 
Mingled with our melody. 
Sing and float, sing and float, 
In our little boat! 


(This song is found in Walker and Jenks’ “Songs and Games for 
Little Ones.’’) 


GAMES OF SENSE PERCEPTION 
1 Hiinc SpHere. (Hearing.) 

One child is blinded by closing eyes, or passing into 
corridor — never with a towel or handkerchief — then 
another child hides a small sphere or marble in the hands of 
any of the children. The first child is recalled and passes 
slowly around, listening to the music of piano, or voices 
of children, if there is no piano. When the music is soft 
and low the child moves on, but when it is louder, he stops 
and opens the closed hands in front of him, and finds the 
sphere. The other children clap as he holds it up to view. 


Il Wuo Has Gone? (Sight.) 

One child is blinded. Another child is motioned from 
the room by the teacher. First child returns and after 
looking around, tells who has gone. The two children 
then skip around while the other children clap for them. 


Il Wauart is It? (Touch.) 

A number of articles on a table in view of all. A small 
number at first, adding others later — such as a pencil, 
an eraser, a piece of paper, a book, or any known article. 
One child at a time stands with hands held out behind him. 
Teacher places one of the articles in his hands. If he tells 
its name correctly, he chooses the next child to try. Chil- 
dren may say these words, or game may be played silently. 

Tell us now, little playmate, 
What you hold in your hand, 
And if you tell rightly, 
We will clap as you stand. 





Some Card Games 
A Primary Teacher 


E like to play cards in school. [I'll tell you some 
of our games — they are not all new and not all 
original, but they may be some help. 

I make all my cards from tablet backs; be- 
cause I have them, they cost noth ng, do not break easily 
and are a good size. 

My first set o cards are large ones, I use whole tablet 
backs. On thes I make all sight words as we learn them, 
write them on one side and print them on the other. This 
is our first reading book. I set the cards up along the 
blackboard ledge as I want them. With these we have 
many reading lessons, for I make al the sentences I can 
with them: as, Baby plays, Sister plays, Brother plays, I 
play, etc., then I may change the predicate: as, I run, 
Brother runs, Sister runs, Baby runs, etc. Then I make it, 
Little baby plays, etc., making many, many sentences with- 
out changing more than one or two words at a time. This 
makes it easy for the children to fol ow, as there is so little 
new to be grasped at once. 

At the same time that I am teaching the sight words 
with the cards I have told about, I am teaching the sounds 
of the letters with letter cards. These I make of half a 
tab'et back, and mark the letters with dark blue marking 
crayon, writing them on one side and printing them on 
the other 

With these cards we play: 


1 Parents Brincinc CHILDREN TO ScHoor. Each 
child is given a card; this is his child which he brings to 
me, tells me its name and places it in a seat in school (on 
the blackboard ledge). The children then pass around the 
room and it is evening and time to come for their children. 
So they ask me for them, telling their names, find them and 
take them home again. 
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2 Fish Ponp. I draw a pond on the floor, place all 
the cards in it and call them fish. The children fish with a 
pointer, telling the names of the fish as they catch them. 

3 Cows IN PasturE. Name the cow as they go to 
pasture (on the blackboard ledge). Then I call them: 
Come, a, Come, t, Come, m, etc. Children raise hands as 
they see the one I call; I nod tosome one and he brings me 
the cow. Make the exercise move swiftly. Sometimes it 
is horses, sometimes sheep and sometimes children at play. 

4 TAKING Pictures. Each child brings his card and 
asks me to take his picture. I write it on the blackboard 
as he tells me his name. The next class are given the cards 
and come for the pictures, find them on the board and 
name them. I then give them the pictures — erase letter 
and clap the child’s hand with the eraser. This never fails 
to bring a smile. 

5 Post-orrice. I have boxes (squares) on the board. 
In each box is a letter. Children bring cards, find their 
boxes and take out their mail (erase). 

6 Picnic. We go for a picnic and each child brings 
something — hands me his card and tells what he has 
brought. I put it on a table —the blackboard ledge. 
Next class comes and eats the things. 

7 Fruir Games. Children of one class bring me fruit 
for Orphans’ Home. I write the name of the fruit (letter) 
in a circle on the board. After the fruit is all collected, I 
save it and use it as a fruit store for my next class. In it 
each child has a note from his mother (a letter card) telling 
me what fruit she wants for Sunday. Child finds the fruit, 
names it and takes it home. 

8 Train Ripe. Children bring tickets. I am gate- 
keeper. They show and name their tickets, and pass into 
the car. Each child puts his hands on the shoulders of 
the child in front. When the train is made up, the engine 
starts and the train is off for a run around the room. No 
one rides who does not know his ticket. 

9 Circus, Zoo, or Farr. Give tickets as in car ride. 
Get in the circus parade, go round to see the animals at 
the zoo or ride on the merry-go-round at the fair. I try 
to make the play enough fun that the children try hard to 
get n it. 

10 Battoons. I am the balloon man and have all 
colors of balloons. The children choose their favorite 
balloons and I give them on receipt of the price. (Each 
child finding and giving me the letter which corresponds 
to the one on the balloon he chooses.) 

11 CHristMAs TREE. We trim a Christmas tree, each 
child bringing his gift and naming it. I put it on the tree. 
Then change the cards and have the children ask for the 
gifts allotted them. 

12 Pickinc Fruit. Sometimes I draw a tree on the 
board and put fruit on it, and have the children gather, or 
I scatter the cards on the table, calling it the tree, and see 
who can get the most fruit. The card must be named 
before it is touched. This is a scramble, but is lots of fun. 


These games, with many variations, we play during the 
first weeks of school. After we take our readers we use 
these cards chiefly just for rapid drill. 

We play, “Moving Picture Show’’; I stand behind a 
table or stool and hold a pack of cards in my hand. As the 
outside card is named I lay it down. I have both concert 
and individual drill with these cards and try to have them 
move fast. I use both phonic and sight word cards in the 
Moving Pictures and the sight word cards in some of the 
other games. I make a set of the sight word cards the 
same size as the letter cards (half a tab et back) for the 
children to use in their games. They are easier for them 
to handle and I like to keep my large ones clean. 

I have phonic charts containing family names, as: an, 
at, op, en, ug, in, etc. As we learn the sounds of the 
letters that make these family names we blend them, I 
write them on cards and have the children take the cards 
and find the corresponding family name on the chart. 

On the other side of these phonic charts I write the sight 

(Continued on page 469) 
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Ideas to Try 
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Stencil Pattern for Children to Color 


Animal Drawing 


Marie S. Stillman 
THE RABBIT 


Teachers are often discouraged over the results in class 
work in animal drawing because too little time is given to 
the study of one form. Try a series of lessons as suggested 
in the following notes and see if the results do not justify 
the expenditure of time. Several of these lessons can be 
used as occupation work if the time cannot be taken from 
the regular drawing lessons. In fact, it would be better to 
use one or two occupation periods each day for a week than 
to have the lessons more scattered. 





As a preliminary step, trace the outline drawing and hek- 
tograph enough copies for each child to have one. 
heavy weight drawing paper or light weight oak tag. 

1 Show the children how they can cut this out, so as to 
save both the background and the templet. 

2 Mark around the templet on cream drawing paper, 
and fill in evenly with brown crayon. First mark the eye 
in outline and fill in the pupil black. / 

3 Use the paper from which the rabbit was cut as a 
stencil. Fill in with white chalk on gray paper and make 


Use a 


the eye pink. 
4 Mark around the templet and fill in with ink or black 
crayon. 


5 Make a stencil border, repeating the units as close 
together as possible. 


Draw a border line above and below. 

6 Put all the rabbits out of sight 
and make a memory drawing in any 
medium. 

7 Hang many pictures of rabbits 
in different positions, around the room, 
and cut silhouettes from black paper. 

8 Tell a rabbit story and let the 
children illustrate it with colored 
pencils. 

9 Make a small drawing of the 
rabbit and reduce it to a straight 
line design. 

10 Use the straight line design with 
margin lines as decoration for a 
rabbit cover or folder to hold this 
series of sheets. 

THE TURTLE 

The turtle can be used ina similar 
series, with the outline drawing and 
the stencil pattern as a basis for the 
work. The story of “The Hare and 
the Tortoise” might precede or follow 
this series of lessons. Free and spit- 
ited illustrations of the story should 
be expected as a final result. 
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Monthly Sash Curtain 


Decoration 
Helen Smith 


Upon entering my school a dreary feeling overcame me. 
The bare, white walls looked so uninviting. The room 
was large, well lighted; spacious blackboards and roomy 
aisles made it a good place to work in. But the room had 
no color to brighten it even a bit. After putting up a few 
tinted prints and brightly-colored pictures cut from maga- 
sine covers, I found it improved somewhat. 

Then a frieze on the blackboard, simple, but bright 
enough to change the atmosphere, helped a good deal. 
After that I got white sash curtains and drew a design to 
be colored by the children with crayons and had them cut 
them out, pinned them on the curtain and what a trans- 
formation! The room had changed from a bare, cold look- 
ing room to quite a bright, cheerful one. Usually the 
border on the blackboard and curtains are on the same 
order. This arrangement looks natural and not stiff. 
It is good busy work for the little ones also. They receive 
the design transferred on common Manila paper and color 
and cut them out. The colors must be bright or they will 
not show up. Do not use heavy paper because it is hard 
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Voting Booths for Little Folks 

Make a sample ballot upon the hektograph. 
tain such items as “Do You Like Clay Work?” 
No —. 

Give one to each child and let him go to the voting booth, 
which is covered with flags. Here he stamps the ballot 
with a brownie stamp in the proper space. The teacher 
can gain helpful information by asking questions which 
will cause the child to show individual tastes. The chil- 
dren are always willing to count the votes and be led by 
the wishes of the greatest number. 


It may con- 
Yes-——. 
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Beginning to Read 


Alta McIntire 


HE best teachers of to-day use the “eclectic”’ 
method (the best taken from all other methods) 
when teaching children to read. They use the 
word, sentence, phonic, and A, B, C methods. 

Words and sentences are taught first, then the sounds, and 
in the latter part of the first year, the names of the letters 
are taught. 

The teacher makes use of stories, rhymes, action words 
and sentences, toys, the experiences of the children them- 
selves, and nature material when presenting these lessons. 

Before school begins she should make a list of all the 
words found on the first twenty or thirty pages of the book 
she is going to use first. She should then decide just how 
to teach each word. 

The story of the “ Three Bears” is a good one to use first, 
as it contains those elements that appeal to children and 
is such a general favorite with them. The story should 
be told by the teacher, reproduced by the children and then 
dramatized by them. It should be worked out in the 
sand-table and much seat work should grow out of it. 

After the story has been played the teacher should ask 
questions of those who played, writing their answers on the 
blackboard for a reading lesson. The lesson might look 
like this: 


— 


am the ae 
went to the bear’s Wlee 
am the papa bear 


have a big ©F 
have a big = 
have a big KH} 


am the mamma bear 
have a middle-sized © 
have a middle-sized 4 
have a middle-sized /— 
am the baby bear 

have a littl © 

have a little kK 

have a little 


Goldilocks and all the bears should read their own stories 
and then others should be asked to read them. Finally the 
teacher should ask who can read all of the story. Hekto- 
graphed copies of it should be given the children to take 
home and read. 

Many other stories can be worked out in a way similar 
to this. 

When using a rhyme the teacher should first tell it to 
the children, then talk about it with them and ask them to 
tell it to her or recite it with her. Then it might be sung 
and played. It should next be written on the blackboard 
and read by the children. They should be asked to point 
out certain lines and to read them when they are pointed 
out to them. They should point out certain words in the 
same way. Words and phrases that the teacher is striving 
to have the children remember might be written with colored 
chalk. 

Children enjoy a little game of hide-and-seek in which 
these words and phrases are found in different places 
on the blackboard all around the room. 


een A ce cee A er cree ee BO ce eee ee EE cee ee | 


— 


They also enjoy making their first reading books. The 
books we made this year are books of rhymes. The 
covers are made of plain green wall paper. Ten sheets 
of plain white paper form the inside of the book. They 
are tied with a piece of raffia and the covers are decorated 
by the children themselves. I hektographed the rhyme 
and a picture to illustrate each, which the children pasted 
in their books. They colored the pictures with thei 
crayolas. We used the following rhymes: 


“The friendly cow all red and white, 
I love with all my heart; 
She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat on apple tart.” 


“Tell me, sunny goldenrod, 
Growing everywhere; 

Did fairies come from fairyland 
And make the dress you wear?” 


“Little Jack Horner.” 

“Bed in Summer.” 

“Jack and Jill.” 

“Little Miss Muffet.” 

“How do you like to go up in a swing? 


“How many days has my baby to play?” 
“Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Monday.” 


“Higher than a house, 
Higher than a tree; 
Oh, whatever can that be? 
(Ans. A Star) 


“Round as an apple, 
Shaped like a cup; 

All the king’s horses, 
Can’t pull it up.” 


When using action words and sentences I like to begin 
with such words as: run, jump, and fly; later adding nouns 
as: “Mary, fly,” etc. Still later, phrases should be added; 
the children reading such sentences, as: “ Mary, run to the 
window” and “John, fly to the chair.” 

The mother, when teaching a child to talk, presents ob- 
jects to it. She has the child associate the name with the 
thing itself. We should have the child associate the written 
or printed forms of the name of the object with the object 
itself. We can do this by using pictures, toys, and other 
objects. It is great fun to have toys labeled and then re 
move the labels and have some child put them back where 
they belong. 

When children do something interesting they like to 
read about it. They like to read about their trip to the 
woods and the parade they went to see. 

Some of our most interesting lessons have been about the 
gold-fish that we have in our room, and some white rabbits 
belonging to one of the pupils. 

Children should not be expected to remember all the 
words in the lessons that they read, but they will remen- 
ber many of them. Those they are expected to remember 
shoukl be repeated as many times as possible. 


A good form of word drill in the first month or so of 
first grade, is to write the words in white chalk on one 
part of the board, and to print them in yellow chalk o 
another part. Then have one child point to and pronounce 
words on one side for several children to find and pronounce 
on the other. 

Lucy SToNE TERRILL 
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(Continued from page 439) 
pear. Bobs sat up stiff and straight and growled. His 
tail grew big and bigger. The Italian stopped. He looked 
at the great golden cat, with eyes like balls of fire. He 
‘abbered to Pierre and held out a piece of dirty money. 
He pointe | to Bobs. 

“He wouldn’t like your bear very well,” said Pierre, 
trying to be polite, but holding fast to Bobs. “He’d run 
away. Anyway, I couldn’t sell him, thank you.” 

After he’d said all this in English, he tried it over care- 
fully in his best French. The man didn’t seem to under- 
stand either. He scowled at Pierre. Pierre turned to go 
jnto the shop and find Aunt Nette. Bobs gave a sudden 
big plunge and away he went down the narrow street. 

Pierre was after him in a flash. Down the street flew 
the frightened cat, Pierre, breathless, just behind. Around 
a corner dashed Bobs. Pierre clutched, stumbled, and 
fell after Bobs through a high gateway. When he got up, 
he was in an open space, a little likea fair ground. Pierre 
saw booths and heard music. But he didn’t stop for any- 
thing. For Bobs, more frightened than ever at the noise 
and confusion, dived under a tent-flap and was gone. 

When Pierre came up panting, a little girl stood in the 
opening of the tent. She didn’t look like the children on 
the village streets. She was as dainty and pretty as a 
flower. Under one arm, she held Bobs —a dirty, fright- 
ened Bobs —who-said “Me-you!” but who seemed to like 
the soft little hand that stroked his head. 

“Ts this your cat?” she said in French. 

In his very best way, Pierre told her all about it. She 
laid Bobs in Pierre’s arms, as gently as if he had been a 
baby. 

love pussies,” she said. “I’d like to keep him. But 
Ihave three white mice.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and laughed to show what 
would happen to the mice, should they meet the big, 
yellow cat. 

She was smaller than Pierre. She had dark eyes that 
laughed and danced. Her hair was long and dark and 
fluffy. 

“What is your name?” asked Pierre. 

“Marie.” 

“Mine is Pierre. And this is Bobs.” 

Marie said “Pierre” almost as prettily as Mamma did. 
But “Bobs” sounded so funny on her little French tongue, 
that Pierre laughed and she laughed, too. 

“T have a white dove,” she said. “And a big white 
goat. Come and see me ride this afternoon.” 

At this minute, a big woman pulled Marie back into the 
tent. Pierre could hear her scolding voice inside. 

Then Pierre remembered Aunt Nette. He hurried 
back through the gate. After some time, he found the 
candy shop. Aunt Nette was just outside, with a crowd 
of women and children about her. When she saw Pierre 
and Bobs, she cried and laughed all at once. And they 
went away just as quickly as they could. On the way 
home, Pierre told her about the little girl. 

“Can’t we go and see her this afternoon?” he said. 

“If we go, the naughty Bobs stays at home,” cried Aunt 
Nette, squeezing Pierre’s hand. 

Bobs was so upset by his adventures that he wouldn’t 
ting the bell in the gate. While Pierre was trying to make 
him, the Italian he had seen in the village, strolled by with 
his bear. 

Pierre had to ring the bell himself. And Grandma came 
through the court in the sun, and let them all in. 


(Env or Parr I) 





Under the Trees 
Summer or winter, day or night, 
The woods are ever new delight, 
They give us peace and they make us strong, 
Such wonderful balms to them belong. 
So living or dying, I’ll take my ease, 
Under the trees, under the trees! — Stoddard 
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Superintendent of a Metropolitan Training 
School, Randall’s Island. 


“One little boy told me he ran three blocks to clean bis 
teeth, when he happened to 5) his Pledge Card in a 
book, having forgotten to tack it up at home. Ribbon 
Dental Cream has worked wonders among the children 
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Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans the 
teeth thoroughly —and cannot injure the gums 
or enamel. Recommended by thousands of den- 
tists, it is also the standard dentifrice of the 
teaching profession. 

Later in the school term we shall hope to resume 
our offer of class-room helps (including Rib- 
bon Dental Cream) to emphasize hygiene lessons. 
In the meantime we shall be pleased to send 
you a special chart for demonstrating tooth 
structure. See coupon below. 
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How to Make a Plan 


Cc. S. Mount 


IRT is misplaced matter; disorder is misplaced 
D activity. A well-arranged program is a great aid 

to discipline. The teacher who plans her work 

carefully will go to it with confidence and this con- 
fidence will react upon the pupils. 

A written plan is much better than the filling in of a 
printed plan book. Each class differs from the preceding 
class and it is impossible to conform to a printed arrange- 
ment any more than it would be possible to use last year’s 
plan for this year’s class. 

In arranging the plan it is impossible to decide upon the 
length of the periods for the first week. These time 
periods should be elastic any way. Sometimes the interest 
will be so great that many good points would be lost if the 
lesson closed at a stated time; sometimes the period may 
be all too long for the work, for there are days when chil- 
dren work more rapidly than others. A certain amount of 
judgment and common sense is necessary in every pro- 
fession. The periods must be short for the lower grades 
and may increase in length as the pupils teach the higher 
classes. 

In some ungraded schools the younger pupils are dis- 
missed a little earlier. This affords time for much needed 
work fortheupper grades. In other schools the older pupils 
arrive earlier and receive the benefit of the morning when 
the teacher is at her best. The problem of the rural school 
is slowly being solved. White’s “School Management” has 
an excellent arrangement of work for these schools. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Oral and written work must alternate. 

Children must not be kept too long in one position. 

Different muscles must be called into play by change of 
position. There must be rest periods between each lesson. 
These rest periods may consist of simple exercises in physi- 
cal training, breathing exercises, the singing of a song or 
recitation of a poem, or even rising for a moment and re- 
seating will serve to lessen the tension. There should be 
proper ventilation at all times. Much of the poor work 
and discipline is due to impure air. 

The windows should be open top and bottom, with 
ventilating boards. Some schools require the opening 
of the windows top and bottom to the widest extent in 
cold weather at the close of each hour. The pupils should 
file out to the yard, take one or two deep breaths and re- 
turn to work again. The story of the child who visited 
a school and thought it was a circus because she could 
smell the “elephunts” is not an exaggeration. 

There should be some interesting and instructive seat 
work for the pupil when he enters school. This will lessen 
the need for discipline and get the class into an orderly 
frame of mind. If there are several grades in the class, 
enough seat work should be planned to preclude a possi- 
bility of disorder. Children who complete their seat work 
before the teacher has finished with the teaching of a 
group are a nuisance. It is better to plan too much seat 
work than too little. 

It is an excellent idea to make out the plan for two days 
ahead. Some teachers remain after school to do this; 
others spend the after supper hour upon their work.  Per- 
sonally, I think that the school-room is no place for a teacher 
after a hard day’s work. She is not at her best. Her 
nerves are tired and unstrung and her mind is usually 
upon the car she must take. An hour after supper is 
worth two after school. The mind and body are refreshed 
and better results may be obtained. This does not mean 
that no time must be given for the digestion of the evening 
meal, but there is usually an uninterrupted hour between 
seven and eight which may be utilized. We who teach 
and teach conscientiously have learned by sad experience 
that Friday and Saturday nights are the only nights for 


pleasure. There may be some with cast iron Constitutions 
who spend their evenings in pleasure and reach schog 
in good trim the next day, but the average teacher neeg 
walks and fresh air and plenty of sleep if she is to cary 
on the guidance of the American child, whom Amo 
Bennett has characterized as a half-tamed savage. The 
difficult lessons and those requiring much concentration 
should be placed first; lessons requiring little mental effort, 
farther along in the program; lessons requiring colle. 
tions of material, before recess or dismissal. 

Subjects should be correlated as much as possible. 

Do not place all oral or all written work together. 

Call for a summary at the close of the day. 

Make a program for the first day even though it beg 
tentative one. The child who enters school and waste 
his time the first day is learning the wrong kind of a lesson, 
He should be taught a sense of responsibility from the be 
ginning. 

If in the primary grades ask a couple of older pupils to 
assist in taking names, hanging wraps and helping out ing 
hundred and one ways. 

No matter how late it is, have an assembly. 

A Bible story read or told and taken from the Old Testa. 
ment will offend no one. Follow this by the prayer, a 
song and the morning talk. The material for the morning 
talk may be upon the month or it may be taken from some 
of the books on Ethics. White’s “School Management” has 
a very good outline for talks on ethics with many valuable 
stories for use in connection with the talk. Gelett Burgess’s 
“Goops” are a source of interest and fun. They teach 
morals and manners through a series of ridiculous jingles 
and pictures. For example: 


If you scribble on your books, 
How disgustable it looks! 

Here a word and there a scrawl, 
Silly pictures over all! 

Take a paper or a slate, 

If you want to decorate. 


The names of the pupils are easily learned in the follow- 
ing manner: Tell the pupils you are going to playa 
game. Have the names written upon slips of paper. As 
you call a name the pupil rises in his or her seat. After 
four or five names have been called try to name them cor 
rectly without the slips, then take a few more. Use thes 
slips throughout the recitations and the names will soon 
become associated with their owners. Children and 
people always feel more at home if they are called by their 
names. In the first gradethe pupil’s name is written upo 
the desk, and left there for the benefit of the teacher and 
also as an incentive to writing. 

The proper manner of rising and sitting may be taught 
the first day, matters of routine settled, such as the man 
ner of entering and leaving, the distribution of materia, 
the hanging of hats and wraps, etc. 

A simple game will serve to break the ice. 

Appoint monitors according to the alphabetical list 
This does away with favoritism. It is true that some 
children are more satisfactory monitors than others, 
but it is the slow and unsatisfactory child who needs 
training. 

Having mapped out the plan, follow it, improve upon tt 
and use it with judgment. 





“I Can rules a mighty dominion, 
With power to do and to dare; 
I Can’t is a slave and a minion, 
Who lives in the realm of despair.” 
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heseekans istening to the Victor Record of Frihlingszeit sung by Schumann-Heink 








High School, Trenton, N. J, 


Victor in the schools of 2700 cities 


The Victor has come to be precisely what we predicted three 


years ago, a vital factor in the work of every school. 


In the beginning, cach individual school earned the instrument 


by entertainments, gathering rubber, paper, etc. Now School Boards 


in many cities, having had ample proof of the necessity of having a 


Victor for cach building and playground (and often one for cach 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 


People. 


floor in the larger building) are including Victors 
in the annual budget, cxactly the same as seats, 
globes, dictionaries, ventilators, or any other ncces- 
Sary equipment. 

Our recent booklet, ‘A New Correlation,” gives 
sixty pages of valuable suggestions on how to use 
Victor Records to help in the teaching of almost 
every subject in the curriculum. 


Send for free copy to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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The Corner Cupboard 


Alice E. Allen 


Note to Teacners The door of the corner cupboard is always 
unlocked. Open it, and you'll find all sorts of things, new and old, 
tucked away. On the upper shelf, maybe, you'll find something you 
can use yourself. The lower shelf is full of things for the children. 


THE UPPER SHELF 
My CREED 


I would be true, 

For there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, 

For there are those who care; 
I would be strong, 

For there are those who suffer; 
I would be brave, 

For there is much to dare. 
I would be friend, 

For all — the foe, the friendless; 
I would be giving 

And forget the gift; 
I would be humble, 

For I know my weakness, 
I would look up 

And laugh and love and lift! 

— Rev. H. A. Walter 


A ScHooLt MISTRESS 


Small, shining, neat, methodical, and buxom was Miss 
Peecher; cherry-cheeked and tuneful of voice A little 
pincushion, a little housewife, a little book, a little work- 
box, a little set of tables, and weights and measures, and 
a little woman all in one. She could write a little essay 
on any subject exactly a slate long and strictly according 
to rule. — Miss Peecher in “Our Mutual Friend” 


THE LOWER SHELF 


ACROSTIC 
F — rost and fun. 
A — pples red, 
L — eaves below, 
L — eaves 0 ’erhead — 
All together make the Fatt — 
Dearest season of them all! — A. E. A. 


THE GOLDEN MONTH 


S for the first month of the fall, 
Her name you will remember; 
Her step across the mossy sod 
You scarcely hear — so still she’s shod — 
Her arms are full of goldenrod — 
The Golden Month — September! 
—A. E. A. 


CuHorus RECITATION 


Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness; the little 
hills rejoice on every side; the valleys also are covered with 
corn. They shout for joy. They also sing. 

— Book of Psalms 


THE FLAG 


As it floats over tne proudest or poorest school-house in 
the State, it always greets you in the morning with a smile 
of welcome on its pleasant face, and when you start for 
home, waves its benediction over you, and shakes out from 
its folds this chery voice, ‘Come again, I’ll be here to 
greet you!” — Manual of Patriotism, Compiled by Chas. R. 
Skinner 

MARCHING SONG 
(Music: “Onward, Christian Soldiers’’) 


Gone the long vacation, 
Gone the summer-time; 





School-bells all are pealing 
Forth a merry chime; 

There’s an army forming 
Quite a million strong, 

Marching all together — 
This our battle-song — 


Chorus 
“Onward!”’ all the school-bells 
Echo glad and gay, 
“Onward!” Little children, 
School begins te-day!’ 


“Work” shall be our captain, 

“Don’t Know” is our foe; 

Uncle Sam’s strong army, 
Courage we must show! 

We must fight for knowledge, 
We must never yield, 

And a little school-room 
Is our battlefield! 


Chorus 


Pansies 


Din. 
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Grow-ing in one cor-ner of a aioe old, 
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Just one spot to glad-den,— you and UL.” 


“When September sunbeams, long and late, 
Drive the little shadows from the garden gate, 
We are very happy, so we must try 
Just one spot to gladden — you and I! 


“When the skies are dreary, dark, and cold, 
And the rain falls softly on the garden old, 
Other flowers grow weary, so we must try 
Just one spot spot to gladden — you and I. 


“In whatever corner we may grow, 
Whether cold or warm the wind may blow, 
Dark the day or sunny, still we must try 
Just one spot to gladden — you and I!”’ 
—A. E. A. 


THE FrirE MAPLE 


Upon the hill I saw her 
Where in the sun she stood, 
In ruffled cape and bonnet, 
So pretty and so good; 
A little scarlet maple — 
The first one in our wood — 
I’m almost sure she’s playing 
That she’s Red Riding-Hood. 
—A. E. A. 
(Continued on page 464) 
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(Continued from page 427) 


and afterwards you are to be permitted 
to have lunch with us in the summer 
house. 

Boys (bowing low) Thank you, dear 
mother. (They all seat themselves, Cornelia 
daps her hands and the servant enters.) 

Cornelia Pray bring the lady’s jewel 
casket, and have a care. 

Servant Very good,lady. (Servant goes 
off returning at once with the casket, which 
he places before the Friend.) 

The Friend (opening the casket eagerly 
and pulling out every conceivable jewel) 
Ah! I am a fortunate woman! See, here 
are pearls of milky whiteness, sapphires 
as blue as yon sky, diamonds that shine 
with the rainbow’s every hue! See — 


see. 


(She passes them to the boys, who look at 
them with delight.) 


First Boy Ah! if our mother could but 
have such lovely things! But it is true, 
I suppose, that they are worth a great 
deal. 

The Friend (replacing the jewels and lock- 
ing the casket, which she gives to the waiting 
servant, who exits with it) Ah, yes! a 
great deal (/eaning towards Cornelia con- 
fidentially). Is it true, as I have heard it 
whispered, that you are very poor and 
have no jewels? 

Cornelia (proudly) Poor? Ah, no! (draws 
her boys to her) No jewels? These are 
my jewels! They are worth more than 
all your gems! Come, let us go to the 
summer house. Luncheon awaits us! 

(Exeunt ail.) 


(Continued from page 421) 


of oaktag, cut into cards measuring 44 x 6”, 
are very satisfactory. On each card a 
fraction is written. 

The teacher holds up two cards at a 
time and calls on individual children to 
add them and give th results orally. 

If a child performs the addition cor- 
rectly, but does not reduce his answer to 
lowest terms, he gets one of the cards. If 
he does reduce his answer to lowest terms 
he has both. No fractions with large de- 
nominators should be used, and none like 
4 or £, which can be reduced to lower terms. 

The rows may race each other to see 
which can get the largest number of cards, 
or individual scores may be kept. 


Cross QUESTIONS 


The class is divided into two equal rows, 
which stand facing each other. Any 
process is chosen, for example, division. 
The child at the head of Side 1 then asks a 
question of the child at the head of Side 2 
(as, 48 + 6), who answers and asks an- 
other question of the second member of 
Side 1. The questioning goes on alter- 
nately from one side to the other as long as 
the answers are correct; but anyone who 
answers incorrectly, tardily or out of turn 
must take his seat, while his question goes 
to the person next below him on his side. 
When the foot of either side is reached, 
the questioning begins at the head again. 
After the time limit is passed, the side 
which has the longest line is the winner. 








YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
just Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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(Continued from page 449) 


Through long experience it has been 
found unadvisable to produce anything 
with much oral work in it —a contrary 
wind may carry the voice in directly the 
opposite direction planned and arranged 
for. Therefore the program was con- 
cluded by a pantomime of the story of 
Proserpina, a little girl telling, in her own 
language, the story first. The playlet 
gave opportunity to interpolate some very 
beautiful work. But little furniture was 
used, a table and chair being necessary 
and, of course, fruit for Pluto. The green 
was a beautiful setting for most of the 
scenes, which are, of course, out-of-doors. 
The opening showed Ceres’ home, and her 
leave-taking of Proserpina, who runs 
off right, returning with her playmates, 
dressed in Greek costumes. They form 
a semi-circle, singing a song to Spring. 
At its conclusion they drop to the ground, 
and one girl who has a ball, tosses it. 
After it has been caught a number of times, 
the last to catch it turns the game to 
Blindman’s Buff, and the third person 
caught changes the game to tag. These 
games were chosen and used, as they were 
Greek, being suitable to the pantomime. 
They then dance the Wood Nymph dance 
and at its conclusion they run gracefully 
away. Ceres enters saying, “‘Where are 
my roses, where are my daisies, where are 
my violets blue?” Whereupon many 
little girls dressed as flowers run in, and as 
Ceres seats herself upon a log, group 
themselves about her. As Ceres seems 
to be holding converse with the flowers, 
Proserpina enters, plucking buds from 
their wreaths. In her absorption she 
wanders away and Pluto rushes in and 
carries her off. The flowers begin to 
droop and Ceres discovers Proserpina’s 
disappearance. The maidens rush in 
and Ceres in terror rushes out, as do the 
maidens. The flowers remain and droop 
as though dead. The next scene, shown 
merely in a different place on the green, 
depicts Pluto’s cave. Proserpina is seated 
at the table listlessly turning over various 
jewels in their casket. Pluto and a ser- 
vant enter and as Pluto approaches, Proser- 
pina turns her face from him. Then she 
supplicates him to let her go and he sadly 
shakes his head. He then motions the 
servant to leave. Servant returns with 
the withered fruit, and Pluto shows a deep 
anger, but the servant by pantomime 
shows he has done the best he can. Pluto 
then places the fruit on the table, and he 
and the servant withdraw. 


Proserpina, left alone, carefully ex- 
amines the fruit, finally eating some. As 
she does so, Mercury and Pluto enter. 
Pluto seeming to expostulate. Proserpina 
rushes to him, as though to convey to him 
that she bears him no ill will and Mercury 
takes her by the hand and leads her away. 
The last scene shows Ceres entering from 
the opposite side of the green, showing 
every indication of having wandered far 
and depicting great grief, sitting upon the 
log and weeping over the dead flowers. 
Mercury enters, followed by Proserpina, 
and at her approach the flowers lift up 
their heads as she runs and touches each. 
Proserpina is clasped in Ceres’ arms and 
the flowers dance a dance expressive of 
joy. 

And so ended a perfect day for many 
wee ones, and the “grown-ups” seemed to 
enjoy every moment. Indeed it is not 
possible to see happy, unconscious child- 
hood at play and not thrill to the sight. 
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This Bunch 
of Grapes 
weighing a 


pound 


would furnish cream of tartar suf- 
ficient to make the Royal Baking 
Powder required to raise a dozen 
tea biscuits. 


The most wholesome, highly effi- 
cient baking powder is made from 
cream of tartar’ the product of 
grapes. 


There are inferior baking pow- 
ders sold at a lower price than 
Royal; but they are made from 
material which cost but a trifle and 
are not economical at any price. 





The label on the can, which 
shows what the baking powder is 
made of, should say “Cream of 
Tartar”’ to entitle it to your favor. 


Royal Baking Powder contains 
no alum or lime phosphate. It 
is absolutely pure and healthful. 


RoyAL BAKING PowpDeER Co. 
New York 
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(Continued from page 462) 
A Farry TALE 
(For child with a purple aster) 


Lost: on the hills, 
A flower named Daisy; 
The sun has searched ° 
Till he’s most crazy. 


Found: O, the news 
Flies fast and faster — 
In Daisy’s place 
A purple Aster! 


Did Fairies change 
Your little dress, dear? 
You nod and nod — 
Does that mean “Yes!” dear? 


A MINER 


September is a miner, 
For I have seen the signs — 

He works all day from dawn till dusk, 
And gold is what he mines. 


It shines from out the brook-beds, 
It flashes from the sod; 

It gleams in every sunbeam 
And bit of goldenrod. 


September is a miner — 
From each and all of these 

He takes the priceless gold and makes 
Bright jewels for the trees. — A. E. A. 


IN THE CORN-FIELD 


Where the sun shines warm and sweet as May. 
Some little old ladies withered and gray 

Have met this late September day — 

Have met to nod and chatter and sway — 
Almost I can hear the words they say. 


Nodding and rustling there, stiff and staid, 
Is each, after all, a little maid, 

With a curl awry and a tangled braid 

In tattered gown and ribbons arrayed, 
Just out for the fun of a masquerade? 


Ah! there comes the wind with a jolly call, 
Like beggars that dance at a fancy ball, 
They are only corn-stalks, after all! — A. E. 1. 


Cuums 
Two little feet and four little feet 
Out on the sidewalk stood; 
Said two little feet, ‘‘Let’s race up the street!” 
Said four little feet, “Oh, good!” 


Then up that street, down another one, 
Away and away they flew; 

A crisp fall morning’s the best of fun 
Thought four little feet — and two. 


Four little feet danced gay little jigs, 
Which two little feet called fine; 

Then four little feet chased fat little pigs, 
And two little feet went to dine. 


Two little feet? They’re mine, that’s clear; 
Four little feet — just wait! 


(Whistle for a dog — if you have a real one to come, all right.) 


Here he comes! Old fellow, come here — 
Good dog! Isn’t he great? — A. E. A. 
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Goop-BYE 
Dear little bird, 
Why do you go? 
All summer long 
I’ve loved you so! 


Dear little child 
If joys you lack, 
You’re happier still 
When they come back! 


If far away 
To-day, I wing, 
I'll come again 
And bring the spring! — A. E. 4, 


Dotiy’s LaBor Day 
(For child with doll) 

I have a little doll, the prettiest ever seen, 
She washes up the dishes and keeps the house clean; 
She goes to the mill to fetch home some flour, 
And always gets it home in less than an hour; 
She bakes me my bread, she brews me my a e, 
She sits by the fire and tells me a tale. 

— From Mother Goose 


HER NAME 


Clad in her little blue rompers, 
Dancing and skipping she goes; 
Curls in the wildest of tangles, 
Cheeks like the heart of a rose; 
Running and romping and shouting, 
Laughing and all out of breath, 
‘*Tell me your name, little lassie,”’ 
Quickly she answers, “Just Beth!”’ 


Trim in her ’broidered white apron, 

Patiently learning to sew; 
Setting the stitches so neatly, 

Each after each, in a row; 
Singing in sweet little snatches 

Softly just under her breath — 

“What is your name, little lady?’’ 
“Now it’s Elizabeth!” 
— Grace Stone Field in Little Folks 


A Home PIcturE 


Oh, the happy little home when the sun shone out, 
And the busy little mother got the children all about, 
And Johnny fetched the water, and Tommy brought the 
wood 

And Billy-boy tied both his shoes, as every laddie should, 
And Dannie rocked the cradle with a clatter and a song, 
To make the little sister grow so pretty and so strong. 

—- Louise R. Baker 


UNDER THE TABLE MANNERS 
It’s very hard to be polite 
If you’re a cat, 
When other folks are up at table, 
Eating all that they are able, 
You are down upon the mat, 
If you’re a cat! 


You’re expected just to sit, 

If you re a cat — 
Not to let them know you’re there 
By scratch ng at the chair, 

Or a light, respectful pat, 

If you’re a cat! 


You are not to make a fuss, 
If you’re a cat. 
Though there’s fish upon the plate, 
You're expected just to wait — 
Wait politely on the mat — 
If you’re a cat! 
— Teachers’ Macazine 
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To Teach Beginners 


Word Chart, showing print and script......20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen 
sentences, four inches high, to trace..... l6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sen- 
tences, large print and script in outline on 
white drawing paper, for four pupils..... 40c 
Illustrated Word Cards, for four pupils....25¢ 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils....28¢ 
3000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils...l6c 
3000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... l6c 
$44 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils....12¢ 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
tion, 1,350 characters, for four pupils.....30¢ 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils....20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 54x 
8%, each 10c; for four pupils............ 40c 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards.....esee. 


Drawings to Color 


$0 Drawings to Color, assorted sizes....... 15¢ 
44 Large Drawings, easy to color, assorted.30c 
12 Calendars to Color, 6x9, one each month. .6c 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings, with story..15c 
Farm Stories, with 16 drawings, Primary...15c 
16 Birds in Colors, with description....... 15 
to Color, 6x9, like above... 
12 Dolls of Nations in colors, to cut out...10¢ 
12 Dolls of Nations to color, like above......6c 


Pictures 





Sepia Phototone, 16x20— 
Washington; Lincoln; Christ 
at Twelve; Sistine Madon- 
na; Mother and _ Child; 
Wind Mill; Gleaners; An- 
gelus; Homeward. Each 
20c; four for 60c, 

Name any picture, 5x7...1c 


50 Popular Pictures, half- 
cent size, assorted....15¢ 
Intermediate Language 
Pictures, per set......20c 
48 Indians, in 
dress, with names, 7x9, book form.......25¢ 
Birds in Colors, 7x9, name any wanted, each..2c 


Gummed Devices 


Stars; Hearts; Dots; Dia- 
monds; Pumpkins; Jack o’ Lan- 








terns; Witches; slack «=. Cats; 
urkeys; Santa; Holly; Chick; 
Bunny; Easter Lily; Flags; Ma- 


ple Leaves; Any Initial. 


One box 10c; three for.......25¢ 


Latta’s 
and enlarged, 


for special 
such as 
Hiawatha, 


exercises an 





vice 


onl 
order not 
for Teachers free. order 


walt now. 


Book for Teachers, 


and weighs two pounds. 
splendid drawings and cut-out pictures 


son Crusoe, Valentine, Lincoln, Wash- 


for language, besides 350 
primary memory gems and 
i on school 
mentary psychology. The postpaid price is $1.00, but you need to send 
y 25¢ if you purchase not less than $2.00 worth of supplies. 


less than $4.00 worth of supplies, you may ask for Latta’s Book 
Do not 


4 Me be fer 


Miscellaneous Helps 


41 New Paper Cutting Designs........... l5e 
30 Sewing Card Vatterns on Cardboard....2 le 
2500 Celored Papers, 1x6, to make chair 

100 Circles to Paste, l-inch, ¢ 
12 sheets Transparent Tracing Paper, 17x22, 2 


NS..+-< 





Carbon Paper, 20x30, sheet 10c; 3 for......25¢ 
15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted color 10c 
25 Public School Report Se deswaeveuue Se 


Doll Furniture Patterns to trace, set......20c 
Silhouette Paper, 22 shts., 10x25, red, black.2 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high. .25 
Tickets, Good, Perfect or On Time, 100....1 
12 Pretty Gift Cards or for Language..... 

12 Pretty Gift Booklets, name occasion.. 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set.. 
How to Teach Phonics and Reading 
How to Teach Language, 
Hints and Devices fer 





i Pee 3c 
PORCHES. 0000000000808 


Special Days in Primary Grades 5 
Seatwork Suggestions for the entire year....15c 
8-inch Clock Dial with metal hands....... 18c 





Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Soys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Hol- 
ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia. 

Fancy Colored Chalk, Box H, doz. asstd...15c 

Other Stencils, 22x34, each 10c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar;_ Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; 
Santa —. ve Christ Child; Wash- 
ington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll of 
Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha; Wild 
Indian on Horse; Beef Animal, showing meat 
cuts; Five Soldier Boys Marching; Name any 
Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 

New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
of nine school months 60c; each 10c; 3 for 25c. 

Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22, each Sc. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; ow; Dog; ox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; DButfalo; Indian; Mak- 
ing Jack o’ Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 

Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork 
Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common 
tird Stencils, 15c; Forty Different Phonic 
Stencils, about 9x12, 60c; Five-inch Orna- 
mental Alphabet, 20c; Twelve-inch Plain 
Alphabet, 40c; Six-inch Old English Alpha- 
bet, 25c; Script Alphabet for Blackboard, 
capitals, small letters and figures, set 10c. 

Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States. Name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work. 

Blue Stamping Powder, '-pound hag..... 10¢ 

10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil........ 5c 


Read Our Best Premium Offer 


Latta’s Book for Teachers is sent 
free as our Special Premium with any 
Magazine, new or renewal, or free with | 


revised 
inches, 288 pages 
Contains 398 


9x12 


any set of Plan Books 


subjects during the year Normal Instructor—Primary 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, 1 year, new or renewal........ 
Christmas, Eskimo, obin- School Century, 


Teachers’ 


ington, Longfellow, Animals, Birds, Pathfinder, one year.......++++0s .00 

Fish, Dutch Boys, Dutch Girls, Overall Kindergarten Review, one year.. 1.25 jj 
Boys, Sunbonnet Zabies, Soldiers, Something To Do, one year..... 1.00 

Brownies, Children, Indians, Negroes, Progressive Teacher, one year.... 1.00 [| 
Trees, Flowers, Sewing Card Patterns, School Education, one year...... 1.25 

Cutting Designs, Booklet Cover Draw- American Primary Teacher....... 1.00 

ings, Calendars and other drawings to School Arts Magazine, 1 year.... 2.00 

color, most of which are 6x9, together Practical Methods, Aids and De- 

with twenty different outline maps and vices for Teachers, with Normal 

ten different physiology drawings, each Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr.. 4.75 

8%xll. The book also contains the Marion George Plan Books, Pri- 

best stories you can find for opening mary, set of 10 vols........... 2.25 


good ad- 


management and ele- 


If you 


ONE YeOar...ssees 1.25 
Magazine, one year.... 1.25 
1 


Marion George Plan Books, Inter- - 
mediate, set of 10 vols........ 2.25 


Seach 


Order at least 60c worth and ask for Teachers Bulletin free 






Latta’s Teachers’ Bulletin 


Teachers’ Bulletin is 9x12 inches, contains 64 
pages and weighs one-half pound. It is full of 
new hints and devices and money-saving 


; sug- 
gestions—also Latta’s latest stories. 


Price 25c. 








Supplies Below 
Postage, Express or Freight extra 
School Scissors 


Blunt points, 4%-inch 
dozen (18 oz.) 

Sharp points, nickel, 5%4- 

h, each (3 oz.)....15¢ 


Rubber Type Printers 


Box A—Large %-inch type, alphabets, figures, 
punctuation marks, etc. In strong wooden 
box, with ink, stamping pad and spacer. 

Weight 3 Ibs. Price $1.20. 


Drawing Paper, Cardboard, etc. 


ne 


Drawing ees G6 TBD ssaccensaces 35e¢ 
apers 9x12 { ommon White (9 Ibs.)..... 75¢ 
Three Kinds (Fancy White (11 Ibs.)..... $1.40 
6x9, as above, % above weights and prices. 


Drawing and Construction Paper, 9x12, asstd. 
or any color, 50 shects (20 o2.)....66...+++ 15¢ 
Mounting and Construction Paper, heavy, 
20x25, fourteen colors, 16 sheets (2 Ibs.)..30c 
Cardboard for sewing cards and construc- 
tion, white, tough, 50 sheets 9x12 (2 Ibs.) 20c 
Taper for folding and cutting, assorted col- 
ors, 20x25, 35 sheets (3 Ibs.).....20+2++-25€ 
Construction Patterns, set of 33 by 
printed on heavy cardboard or paper in 
four colors, ready to make up (24 oz.)...48c 
3rass Paper Fasteners, vemell heads, 100 
(4 oz.), %-in. 10c; Y-in. 12c; H%-in...... 1Se 
Hektograph, 84x11%, ink, ete. (5 Ibs.)..$2.00 
Hektograph Ink, name color, bottle (8 oz.)..18¢ 


Hektograph Paper, 84x11 (5 Ibs.).........50¢ 
Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 oz.)...10¢ 
Refie, materal (1 BD.) cccccccecccccecseces 20c 
Raffia, name any color, % Ib. 30c; % Ib....15e¢ 
Raffia Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 0z.).......4.- 10¢ 
Shoe Pegs, 3,000, six colors (12 oz.).......+. 1S¢ 
Clay Flour for modeling (5 lbs.)..........+. 25¢ 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


No. 1 Grade, brightest and most intense colors, 

Box O—7 sticks, prismatic colors: Red, Yel 
low, Blue, OPange, Green, Indigo, Violet, 
per box (4 oz.), 6c; dozen, 65c. 

Box 1—One dozen like above, adding Scarlet, 
Brick Red, Pink, Dark Green, Brown. (5 oz.) 
per box, 10c; dozen, 95c 

30x 2—Two doz. asstd (8 oz.) 20c; doz. $1.85. 


School Crayons—5c Packages 


No. 8 Pastello—6 standard colors, with brown 
and black, used wet or dry, 3-inch, box (2 oz.) 
4c; doz. 45c; gross, $4.75. 

Acco-Wax Crayons—7 standard colors, 
oz.) 5c; doz., 48c; gross, $5.50. 


School Crayons—10c Packages 


No. 19 Crayograph, perfect drawing crayon, 6 


box (2 


standard colors, with brown and black; box 
(4 0z.), 8c; doz., 90c; gross, $9.60. 
No. 41A Pastello—8 fancy colors, per box 


(4 02.), 8c; doz., 90c; gross, $9.75. 
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Editor’s 


Address Epitor, Primary Epvucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


This Month 


It is an incorrigible tendency of editors to sermonize. 
Editors and teachers are in somewhat the same position 
as preachers and congregations—it is the province of one 
to preach and the other to practice. 

Especially in September do we love to remind teachers 
of the boundless opportunities and duties before them 
As a fact, however, most teachers are pretty well impressed 
already with the duties, if not with the opportunities, and 
do not need anyone to point them out. We, therefore, are 
going to take for granted that you are all ready and 
enthusiastic for work and simply say a few words about 
some of the material in this issue. 

In the first place, we hope you will use the folk songs 
and dances, especially those of you who teach in the country. 
There is a deplorable need of music — real music — to 


leaven country life. Many country children seem to 
have no spontaneous impulse either to sing or play. In this 


country there are not even any old, old people whose 
memories are a treasury of folk music. There appear to 
be no agencies to bring music into the lives of such people 
save the church, the “movie’”’ and the school. The 
first two have certainly failed todo so. It remains for the 
teacher, as it usually does, to try whether it is possible 
to awaken the musical instinct in American children. 
The aids are numerous even for the teacher of small knowl- 
edge. Pianos or victrolas are now within the reach of 
most schools, and publishers are issuing new volumes of 
folk tunes and dances almost every day. Make a begin- 
ning this month and learn yourself the charm and vitality 
of these old tunes, if you do not know them already. 

We hope that you will find the material for Morning 
Talks interesting and usable. Stories, plays, and pic- 
tures are all excellent means for enforcing ethical ideas. 
Some children are more easily impressed by one and some 
by another. Therefore we are giving you all three to use 
or select from as your own need demands. 

Miss Martineau’s “Table Stories” are an idea that each 
teacher can work out quite independently for herself. 
If you cannot or do not wish to arrange the elaborate sand- 
tables that many primary teachers use to illustrate les- 
sons in all sorts of subjects, try Miss Martineau’s more 
easily achieved “table stories.’ The author has the 
reputation of being one of the most skilful teachers in Gary, 
Indiana, that city of skiful teachers. On page 416 you 
will find a picture of Miss Martineau at work with her 
boys and girls. 

The other departments of this issue speak for them- 
selves, we hope, but we should like to urge you all to read 
Miss Klingensmith’s article on the schools of Gary, which 
will be completed in the October issue, and the article 
entitled “The Third Class.” Perhaps you cannot rival 
the schools of Gary, and do not care or need to try the 
other experiment, but these articles are written by teachers 
who think, who adapt their methods to their individual 
situations, who work constructively. For that reason you 
will find them stimulating even if they have no immediate 
bearing in your own case. 

Finally, let us say that the editor always welcomes any 
desires from you and meets them if possible. Only please 


Page 


remember that it is never possible to do this in the nex 
issue, as magazines are made up three months in advance 
of the date of publication. 





A Great Difference 

A great deal is said about school-room housekeeping, but 
not so much about school-room home-making. The two 
are just as different, however, as they are in the household, 
and, as there, the latter is infinitely more important, 
Especially ought a primary teacher to possess this faculty 
for diffusing a home-like atmosphere. It need not inter. 
fere in the least with keen, concentrated work. In fact 
such work is only really possible where the child fees 
thoroughly at home and can forget himself. Such an at 
mosphere is entirely distinct from good discipline, ab 
though it cannot exist without it, and it depends not at all 
on the teacher’s charm of person, although that may help 
too. It does not even depend on her amiability and kind 
ness of heart. It is just one of those graces of personality 
that some women possess and that fortunately many 
primary teachers do possess. We cannot define it, but 
of one thing we can be absolutely certain; no teacher 
can diffuse such an atmosphere who does not feel a real 
love for children and a real undivided joy in teaching them 





Standard Tests 


This seems an age of statistics. Measuring scales for 
testing efficiency in almost every subject under the sub 
are being devised constantly. The teachers are given 
standard tests for testing their pupils’ ability in spelling, 
in writing, in composition and what not. Another scale 
shows him in exactly what mental class to place the child 
at any moment of his life. Still another enables him 
determine whether he is himself efficient or inefficient, and 
then to measure the exact degree of efficiency. Some d 
us would, I fear, make a very poor showing when subjected 
to these tests, if we did not turn out to be actually in th 
class of congenital idiots. But we need not worry ove 
much. After a careful reading of all these standard scales, 
it is perfectly evident that all those intangible elements 
of the personality and all those forces of culture and circu 
stance that cannot be defined, but that play so large a pat 
in shaping the mind and charac ter of a man have entirely 
eluded the statistician. “Education,” says one of them, 

‘is a shaping process as much as the manufacture of stéé 
rails; the personality is to be shaped and fashioned into 
desirable forms.” Of course it is, but every steel ral 
allows itself to be fashioned on the same pattern and. 
once so fashioned, it is finished forever. No two huma 
beings can conform to the same pattern and, even if the 
could, the result is never final. There is no absolute ® 
the mental world. So do not be discouraged if you ant 
your pupils make a poor showing in some of these tests 
Some of them are useful tools in skilled hands, at tim 
they are short cuts to information. But there can neve» 
an adequate statistical test of efficiency and the insight a4 
teacher, born of experience and interest in his work, 
always remain the best standard for measuring his oun 
progress. 
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The Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 


Who has Solved Every Problem in the Teaching of Reading and Spelling that has Puzzled Rural and 
City Teachers, Primary Supervisors, Superintendents, Critic Teachers, and Institute Instructors. 


Marvelous results have been achieved with this method, which is now used and highly endorsed by the best teachers in the best 


schools in the United States. 


It is used in every State in the Union, in many parts of Canada, in Porto Rico, Hawaii and England. 


Classes of ordinary first grade pupils during their first one hundred seventy days of school have read eight primers, eight first 
readers, seven second readers, and two third readers, containing in all more than thirty-four hundred pages 

That they understood what they read may be shown from the fact that after a single silent reading of a ten or twelve page 
story from the Riverside Third Reader these first year pupils, including many only five years old, would skip to the front of the room 


and tell the story in their own words in good connected English. 


Another very important feature of the method is the result obtained in spelling. 
months, the pupils had mastered for reading purposes more than one thousand words 


write from dictation more than six hundred words. 


In the first grade, by the end of the first three 
By the end of the first year thev could spell or 


Some of these first year pupils were used in institute work to demonstrate the results that had been obtained by the method. 
In one instance, a little six-year-old Norwegian boy, who had been in school only one hundred fifty-five days, was asked to read selec- 


tions made by the teachers from books belonging to all grades below the high school. 
short of marvelous; but they regarded his spelling as even more wonderful. 


All present regarded the results as nothing 


The teachers and several college professors proposed at random the following words: convention, intervention, subtraction, ex- 


traction, multiplication, grasshopper, apple blossoms, butterfly, congratulation, addition. 


the little fellow spelled each of the ten words correctly. 


These results were not accomplished by memorizing mere word forms, nor by phonic analysis. 


You can imagine the surprise of all when 


Nor can these teachers who are 


not acquainted with The Story Method understand how these results are possible or why The Story Method is more successful than 


other methods. This is easily explained. 


It is due to the nature of the introductory work provided for the pupils and to the nature of the equipment provided for the 
use of the teacher in The Story Method Manual, The Story Primer, The Story Method, Phonic Cards, and Charts 
For the first eight weeks of school the author has arranged twenty units of work (really- play work) involving accurate ear and 


eye training and the development of the vocal organs and the building of more than eight hundred phonic words. 


This work has been 


thoroughly systematized and all the details and all the sequences have been so carefully worked out, not only for each day and each 
lesson, but for each word, syllable and sound, that even the untrained teacher or mother has no difficulty in presenting her work in 


perfect harmony with the laws of apperception. 


But all this systematic arrangement would fail if the method did not recognize that the proper motive for inducing the attention 


of children is pleasure. 
portant part. 
takes advantage of this value. 


Hence in all the sense training and word building, fascinating songs, stories, games and play-work have an im- 
Much has been said about the educative value of play. 


But the Lewis Story Method is the one method that act ually 


Each story, each song, and each game has a definite purpose which it surely and rapidly accomplishes. 


So popular has The Story Method proved that the first two editions were exhausted in less than two years, and at the rate the 
third edition is now going we must have a fourth edition ready for the September trade. 
Thousands of primary teachers, supervisors, critic teachers, and educators in prominent positions have recommended the Story 


Method in the highest terms. 
Here are a few brief quotations from some of these: 


ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“The best results I have ever seen in primary reading and spelling 
were secured by following this method. I heartily recommend it as 
the most scientific and interesting method I know.” 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from the moment of presenta- 
tion and now read with such joy in expression. Surely you are to be 
congratulated upon having found such a ‘royal road to learning.’”’ 


ALICE MEDILL, Third Grade, Seattle, Washington. 
“T feel that it is worth the ful! price to keep for use with backward 


pupils.” 
ALICE RHODA HARVEY, Wilmington, Delaware. 


“T do not think it can be surpassed. I shall take pleasure in telling 
my fellow teachers about it. 


Mrs. M. J. KINNE. 

“My teaching experience covers a period of sixteen years, twelve of 
which were spent in the Minneapolis Schools, and I have never used 
nor seen in use any method of teaching reading which approaches 
“The Story Method”’ in logical development and efficiency.” 


RUBY T. KERNS, Marion, Va. 

“Though I have been a student at Columbia University and have my 
Primary Professorial Certificate from the University of Virginia, I con- 
sider The Story Method far superior to any other method I have used.” 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you unfold it, is so simple and 
attractive that every child responds with delight and enthusiasm; and 
the early and easily acquired independence of the pupils will recom- 
mend your method to every primary teacher.” 


SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


“We are delighted with it, considering it to be the best method we 
have ever run across.” 


N.C. MACDONALD, State Inspector of Consolidated, Graded 
_ and Rural Schools, Valley City, N. Dak. 
‘This is a very fine work of yours, and I wish to give it my heartiest 
endorsement for use in the public schools.” 


SOPHIA RANDAL, Mt. Sterling, Montgomery Co, Ky. 

“After using your Story Method for four months, I am glad to tell you 
that I have gained better results in that length of time than ever before 
in a whole year.” 


Under date of July 9th, 1915, the following resolution was passed by 
the Montgomery County Institute. . 

“We desire to thank Prof. Lewis of Chicago, IIL, for his efficient ser- 
vices rendered to both our institutes. We have shown our apprecia- 
tion by adopting his Story Method of Teaching and Spelling for the 
entire county.” 

Prof. T. J. Coates, First Rural School Supervisor of Kentucky, after 
becoming acquainted with the method put his stamp of approval on it 
by having it presented to the teachers of his home county. In com- 
menting on the method Mr. Coates said to the teachers: “I want you 
to hear every word Mr. Lewis has to say. He has good stuff. You 
know I thoroughly believe in what He has or I would not have brought 
him here with me. He has given you a scientific arrangement of the 
old blue-backed spelling book plus all the good features of the best 
modern methods of teaching reading and none of the objectionable 
leatures. 


Miss) HELENA PEARSON Superintendent Private Kinder- 
garten, Whitman, Mass. 

‘*T have never had such splendid results in phonetic work or such fine 
readers as I have had this year. In previous years I have felt that the 
children lacked independence. It is very seldom now that I am called 
upon for help. They will have read twenty books at the end of the 
year, and their power of mastering new words is considered wonderful 
by all those who have heard them read.” 


Mrs S. J. WILLIAMS (nee Ruth O. Dyer), Demonstrator of 
Primary Methods for Southern Educational League. 
Formerly Supervisor of Training School, State Normal, 
Conway, Ark. 

“As a teacher who has done primary work for thirteen years, I con- 
sider the results gained from the teaching of this method nothing short 
of marvelous. I wish every primary teacher in the country could have 
a set of the books and could be persuaded to try them in her class. 
This wish is voiced for the sake of the teacher as well as for the sake 
of the many children who must learn to read. It is voiced because I 
know it is better to appeal to the pleasure-induced attention of the 
child rather than to the controlled attention. 


_In the next Cook County Institute to be held at Chicago, beginning Aug. 30, 1915, The Story Method will be taught by Rosina R, 
Merritt, who has taught the method five years and is now Supervisor of Practice, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


For complete information address 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4707 St. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Large Cases and Envelopes for 
Lesson Papers 


Mary B. Grubb 
; N interesting and practical arts and crafts problem 


for the first two weeks of school, is the making 

and decorating of large cases and envelopes to hold 

the loose sheets of writing, language, nature or 
drawing work. 

To insure free arm movement and to avoid small, cramped 
results the primary pupils should always use large sheets 
of paper for both writing and drawing lessons. These 
papers are easily soiled, if not collected and placed in 
envelopes or portfolios. 

The first case was planned to hold sheets of drawing 
paper, each 9” x 12”. It requires a piece of heavy cover 
paper or construction paper 24’’ x 21”. Figure I shows 
the dimensions. “A” represents the pattern. The full 
lines are the edges of the paper or the places to be cut; 
the dotted lines represent the folds. This case is not to 
be pasted, but is used as a folder. The teacher may 
make suggestions as to the style of decoration that is to 
be placed upon the large oblong, which forms the top of 
the case when it is closed. 
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Fig. I— A Case for Drawings — See text 


The decorations for ail of the cases should be kept simple 
and conventional. They may be worked out with either 
crayons or water-colors. Be sure to apply the designs 
before the envelopes are pasted. You can use stencil 
patterns for the decorations, that make the corner the 
chief point of interest, or you can work out bands and 
borders printed with sticks and dyes or water-colors. 

Figure Il. “A” gives the pattern for a case which was 
made to keep papers 9” x 6’. It will require a sheet of 
construction paper 14” x 12”. “B” shows a decoration 
made by filling the triangular spaces with vertical crayon 
lines in light brown. These spaces were then outlined with 
a dark brown and marginal lines were added in the same 


tone. This same design works out easily with the stick- 
printing. After the folds are made paste “a” to “B” 


”? 


and “c” to “pb. 

Figure III. ‘“A” gives the pattern for a spelling paper 
envelope. “B” shows the back view after the envelope 
is pasted and the top flap folded down. 

Each pupil can make two of the envelopes. In one file 
the perfect spelling lessons, in the other place slips con- 
taining the corrections of the words misspelled in the regular 
recitation. Write each corrected word five times. 
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Fig. II— A Case for Small Papers 


In placing titles use only the plain, simple types. The 
capitals are easier than the small printed forms and may 
be used for all of the letters of a title, or the pupil’s name, 

These cases and envelopes may be used for both indi- 
vidual and class papers. The teacher can have some of 
the best ones duplicated for her own use. Clippings from 
magazines and papers that are to be used as aids to the 
geography or reading or history lesson are much more use- 
ful when classified. 





























Fig. III — A Spelling Paper Envelope 
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(Continued from page 455) 
gords as we learn them. The children 
take their sight word cards and find the 
words on this side as they find the family 
pames on the other side. 

] wrote these words on the chart with 
g dark blue marking crayon and ruled 
the charts lightly with pencil so that the 
words are properly spaced. 

As soon as we know a line of these 
words on the chart, I hektograph and 
give a copy to each child. I have him 
say it from the slip, comparing the written 
with the printed form. They learn the 
words in regular order, then up the lines, 
and then across the chart, but knowing 
the position helps a lot. 

The children are very fond of naming 
these charts before school. I hear some 
one say the words, then let him hear 
others. They think it is fine, and really 
they get a lot of drill in this way that I 
should not have time to givethem. “May 
I name the chart?” is a regular query, 
morning and afternoon, and I have to be 
very careful to see that each gets his 
ights and no one is teacher too often. 

A little later I make my last set of 
cards. I make them on a third of a 
tablet back. On one side of these I 
write a family name as: ap, and on the 
other side a word of that family, as: 
cap; ag, flag; an, ran; etc. Sometimes 
we make sentences, as: um, drum; I 
like to play a drum. This makes a good 
drill and after they have learned how I 
want them to say the cards, I give them 
to them at their seats and have them 
study the card, find it on the chart and 
think of a good sentence to make. If 
they do this the drill can move much 
faster and is more interesting. The child 
goes to the chart, places his card with 
the family name under that family name 
on the chart and names it, then turns 
the card over and says the word and 
then tells his sentence. 

This really makes a very interesting 
drill and a language lesson as well. 

“I said the above was my last set of 
cards. Well it isn’t. 

Late in the term, when the children are 
pretty good readers I give them cards 
(tablet backs), on which I have pasted 
little verses, sentences, stories, etc., which 
Ihave cut from my old magazines. Some 
have Mother Goose rhymes with the 
picures, and some “Over in the Meadow’”’ 
verses with pictures, etc. I have at least 
one picture on each card and have some 
easy reading and some not so easy on 
each card. So whatever card a child may 
get, he will be able to read somc~*ing 
on it. 


READING AND SPELLING TAUGHT 
THROUGH STORY,SONG AND PLAY 

_ “The child has a divine right to a life of 
joy, to an abundance of time for play, to the 
doing of the work of the school in ways in 
accord with his own stage of life, and to ex- 
ress his work in exercises of living interest.” 
rom “The Ideal School’ by Preston W. 
Search. ; 

; Marvelous results have been secured by 
‘The Story Method of Teaching Reading.” 
See advertisement in this issue, on page 467. 


“THE ROYAL BAKER” FREE 
The Royal Baker and Pastry Cook Book 
Will be sent free to any of our subscribers who 
will address the Royal Baking Powder Co., 
131 William St., N. Y. City, and mention 
PRoary Epvucation. This book contains 
over 000 very practical receipts for all kinds of 
cookery, See their advertisement on page 463. 

















“6, > © e toa competent and ready use 
raining LGPL, of the Dictionary and fixing 

the habit of consulting it, is 

one of the main duties that the school can perform for the student,’’ 


says DR. SUZZALLO, President, University of Washington, Seattle. 


Are your pupils forming the Dictionary Habit? 
Is your school equipped with the Latest and Best Dictionary — 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL ? 


This New Creation is an all-knowing special teacher answering with final authority 

all kinds of puzzling questions in spelling, pronunciation, definition, history, geog- 

taphy, biography, sports, arts, and sciences. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. New Gazetteer. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 2700 Pages. 
Over 6000 Illustrations. , Colored Plates. 


The One Supreme Authority. It is the standard 
of the Federal and State Courts. The standard 
of the Government Printing Office. The stand- 
ard of nearly all the schoolbooks. JIndorsed by 
State School Superintendents. All States (30 
in number) that take official action regarding 
the adoption of dictionaries recognize the 
Merriam Series as authoritative. 

Would not a request to your school authorities 
bring the NE INTERNATIONAL to your 
schoolroom? Give your —_ every oppor- 
tunity to fix the dictionary habit. 

Write for specimen pages, FREE. 


Regular and India-Paper Editions. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
GRAND PRIZE (Hishest Award) Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG F ? cal 
-G@FOR YOUR SCHOOL 

oan Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 

means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
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LiF mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
a we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

wt. 


WRITE US. | Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 

Pictures ....<meaes Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35.of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
ofthe lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

am Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

Ea ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. S@# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


On front page is a neat design with spaces for name of Scholar, Grade, 

e or ar S Term and Teacher. Second and third pages contain blanks for nine 

months’ term and space for three examination grades with reading, 

spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, language. history, 

physiology, algebra, civil government, deportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, monthly average, also 

six Biank spaces for extra branches. The last page contains notice to parents and space for signature and a pro- 

motion blank. We sell many of these and they give entire satisfaction. One of our patrons, Miss Cora MacKey, 

Longview, Texas, says: “I have used your report cards for the past four years and like them better than any 

others.” Price, postpaid, 15c per dozen, includf&mg good substantial envelopesto match. We have an especially fine 
souvenir for Christmas, 1915. and close of school for 1916. Send a 2-cent stamp for sample. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. Box 1511, Canal Dover, Ohio 
YOUR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE! 


Will there be an Institute or a one day meeting in your county this fall? 

From among our subscribers we want a representative to take orders ex- 
clusively for PRIMARY EDUCATION and POPULAR EDUCATOR at your 
local fall meetings. 

Experience not necessary. The work is pleasant. No time need be lost 
from Institute work. 

As a subscriber, you know the value of these papers. You will have the 
hearty support of your County Superintendent and Institute Instructors. 

Send TO-DAY for application blank. ; 




















E. S. SMITH - - - - 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Starting the Right Way 


Katharine McMahan 


ARLY in September my class and I have a simple 
heart to heart talk on good housekeeping. We 
agree that we must keep our books neatly arranged 
on one side of the desk, while on the other side we 

must keep our pencil roll which holds penwiper, pen, ruler 
and pencils. No wooden boxes are allowed because of 
noise in case of an accidental fall. The pencil rolls are made 
by the mothers from any material, according to samples 
which I allow the children to take home. When the inside 
of any child’s desk is cluttered, I suggest that mother would 
find it very hard to do her work if clothes and dishes and 
brooms were all thrown into the closet in great confusion. 

I carry out this same plan of good arrangement and neat- 
ness in the early work in number. So proud are the chil- 
dren of their work that a duplicate paper, which rivals the 
one I have in my cabinet, is carried home for mother’s ap- 
proval. My class works with the hope of achievement, and 
with the sense of having achieved. I pity the children 
who are unable to win this satisfaction. 

Perhaps a little explanation of these papers would not be 
out of place. The first paper treats of the teaching of 
numbers from ten to twenty. My material consists of 
bundles of tens, and loose units. Each child has his ten 
and nine units. Name, school, grade and date are placed 
at head of each paper. The following facts are taught and 
written on board. Class copies: 


lens | units 
1 ten-++ O unit written l 0 10 ten 
1 ten-+ 1 unit 1 1 = 11 eleven 
1 ten-++ 2 units l 2 = 12 twelve 
1 ten-+ 3 units = l 3 = 13 thirteen 
lten-+4units “ 1 4 = 14 fourteen 
1 ten-+ 5 units . l 5 = 15 fifteen 
lten+ 6units “ 1 6 = 16 sixteen 
1 ten-+ 7 units ™ l 7 = 17 seventeen 
1 ten-+ 8 units 1 S = 18 eighteen 
1 ten-+ 9 units l 9 = 19 nineteen 


Of course we bring out the fact that tens must be placed 
in tens’ column, and that units must be placed in units 
column, just as mother keeps the pans in one section of 
pantry, also knives with knives, spoons with spoons, and 
exactly as the storekeeper has onions with onions, and apples 
with apples. These homely illustrations are remembered. 

When we come to the drill to read and write numbers for 
twelve, sixteen, fourteen, ten, eighteen, eleven, thirteen, 
fifteen, nineteen and seventeen, I find that my children 
have no trouble with the placing of units in units’ column, 
and tens in the tens column. 

The second paper is also very interesting. With bundles 
of tens and no units, I teach while children and I write: 


2 tens written 2 0 twenty 
3 tens _ 3 0 thirty 
4 tens ! 0 forty 

5 tens 5 0 fifty 

6 tens © 6 0 sixty 

7 tens % 7 0 seventy 
8 tens “ 8 0 eighty 
9 tens - 9 0 ninety 


Then follows the drill to read and write numbers for 
ninety, seventy, fifty, twenty, thirty, sixty, eighty; and 
vice-versa read 30, 90, 40, 70, 60, 20, 80, 50. 

The third paper, combining tens and units, calls for 
bundles of tens (nine in all) and nine units. Sometimes 
I hold the bundles before the class; at other times they 
work with their own material at their desks. A sample of 
work done in one lesson follows: 


tens | units 


3 tens-+ 5 units = 3 5 thirty-five 

2 tens 4 units = - 4 twenty-four 
1 ten + 6 units = l 6 | sixteen 

5 tens-+ 7 units = 5 7 fifty-seven 
7 tens-+ 1 unit = 7 1 seventy-one 
8 tens-+ 3 units = 8 3 | eighty-three 
6 tens + 9 units = 6 9 | sixty-nine 

9 tens-++ 8 units = | 9 8 | ninety-eight 
4 tens-++ 2 units = | 4 | 2 | forty-two 


A quick, snappy drill on reading and writing numbers fe 
fifty-seven, forty-eight, ninety-two, sixty-three, eighty. 
nine, etc., follows, the teacher pretending it is very hang 
while the children think it is very easy. Then we read 97 
64, 53, 81, 25, 42, 36, 78, 19. 

When the tens and units have been conquered we tum 
our attention to the hundreds. This arrangement here js 
as follows. This is the fourth paper in our set. 


hun. ten units 
10 tens= one hundred written l 0 0 
two hundred “3 2 0 0 
three hundred 3 0 0 
four hundred 4 0 0 
five hundred 5 0 0 
six hundred 6 0 0 
seven hundred 7 0 0 
eight hundred 8 0 0 
nine hundred a) 0 0 


At this point some explanation of the following numbers 
is necessary. I train the children to listen and tell me what 
they did not hear me say, hundreds, tens or units, and ip 
that place which I do not mention, the zero is placed. Thus 
we have: 


hun. | ten unil 
204 written 2 0 } 
67 sn 6 7 
89 66 x g 
205 ” : 0 5 
368 = 3 6 Ss 
760 “ 7 6 0 
90 ae +] 0 0 


Then we read and write numbers for — four hundred 
forty-seven, ninety-eight, two hundred eighteen, seve 
hundred fifty, three hundred ninety-four, sixty,etc. Wear 
very careful not to put in the word and in our reading, s 
that will come later in the study of decimal numbers. If 
time allows and we wish to feel like fourth grade pupik 


we write the thousands, teaching 10 hundred = one thor 
sand. 
th. A. t. HM. 
oné thousand 1 0 0 0 
two thousand 9 0 0 0) 
three thousand 3 0 0 0 
four thousand 4 0 0 0 
five thousand 5 0) 0 0 
six thousand 6 0 0) 0 
seven thousand 7 ( ( 0) 
eight thousand 8 0 ( 0) 
nine thousand 8) 0 0 0 


I explain and drill on such numbers as: 9004; 308); 
2300; 2301; and finish with a crisp drill, as: read and wmite 
in figures, one thousand two hundred seven; six hundred 
four; twenty-five; eight hundred six; two thousand sixty 
eight; nine hundred seven; etc. 

I often have number matches or games with the boys 0 
one side, the girls on the other side. One side calls out th 
numbers, the other side writes the number, and the hardet 
the problem the keener the rivalry. There is much excite 
ment when the correct answers are counted and the winnilg 
side with its score announced. This work is of great value, 
for the children see how the numbers are formed, and tht 
necessity of putting each figure in its correct place. Dif 
culties which come in the teaching the four processes att 
quickly eliminated. 

In conclusion, let me say that in this work, the class8 
learning and doing, two important processes in educatiat, 
I live up to the idea that the proper purpose of education 
is the reaction, which the educator, through his influent 
calls forth in the child. It is the child’s action, rather thas 
the teacher’s, which is the vital point in education, and its 
this feature of education on which the teacher of the fits 
three grades must lay stress. 
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= 
po—eSs YOUR BACK ACHE? 

When your kidneys are weak and 
torpid they do not properly perform their 
functions; your back aches and you are 
likely to be despondent. Hood’s Sarsa- 

ila gives strength and tone to the 
kidneys and builds up the whole system. 





— . . 7 
Common Sense in Primary Number 

Rapid addition in four short steps. Columns and 
gamples specially built for rapid practice. Games 
Devices. Children can recite al! facts of multiplication 
tables in_10 to 15 seconds. Order desk copy, 50 cents. 
Number Cards, 25 cents. 


ELLEN M. QUIGLEY 
198 BEDFORD STREET TROY, N. Y. 





The Lawton Duplicator 
Thirty days free 

trial to teachers. 

Write for catalog 

giving size and our 

free trial offer. 

E. LAWTON & CO. 


46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


DRAWING-—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
articulars of this unusual offer 
E return mail and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual. 


| FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 506, Omaha, Neb. 




















LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


from vour handwriting. Mind you getareally GOOD read 
ing that will help you in love, health, business and domes 
ticaffairs. Price 10c. Sure to please you. Money back i, 
dissatisfied. G R.BEAUCHAMP 2583 8th Ave. NewYork Citr 








EGIN AT THE BEGINNING and see that 

your pupils are supplied at the Beginning of 

the school year with DIXON’S BEGIN- 
NERS, a new pencil half an inch in diameter and 
containing an extra large, soft, smooth lead. 

It was Froebel who said: ‘‘As the beginning 
givesa bias to the whole after development, so 
the early beginnings of education are of most im- 
portance.‘’ 

The generous proportions of Dixon’s Beginners 
Pencil will appeal to all teachers, whether they 
are interested in drawing or writing. It rests the 
tired hand of the child, as well as being of great 
help to the teacher. Sample sent on request 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 








JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











BOOKS 


Every CHILD’s FoLk Soncs AND GAMES. 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Springfield, 
Mass: Milton Bradley Company. 

Many teachers would like to make 
greater use of Folk Songs and Dances, 
if it were easier to obtain ones suitable 
for young children. Those teachers who 
have not access to many books or time 
to make a wise selection, will find Miss 
Bailey’s collection just what they need. 
She has made a most happy selection of 
tunes for the very small child and where 
the words are not suitable she has skil- 
fully adapted others. 


Days WitH UNcLE Jack. Part II. 
By John W. Davis, Director of the Bureau 
of Attendance, Board of Education, New 
York City. Cloth. 480 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price, 65 cents. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. 

This is the tenth book of the Davis- 
Julian Series of Readers, and is designed 
to complete the work in reading through 
the Fifth Year of school. 

A number of complete stories and many 
generous selections, both prose and verse, 
from the works of noted Southern, West- 
ern, and Eastern writers make this a 
truly National Reader. All this material 
has been chosen with special reference to 
that natural craving in Fifth Year pupils 
for the adventurous and the heroic. The 
stories of American military and naval 
heroes fully satisfy that craving and at the 
same time provide the reader with in- 
spiring examples and lasting patriotic 
ideals. The animal and nature stories 
tend to quicken the sensibilities and de- 
velop the power of observation, while the 
unusual illustrative material, in combina- 
tion with the music and text of the folk- 
songs, make this the best balanced Fifth 
Year Reader ever published. 

This Reader, to a greater degree than 
any other, is designed to foster intelligent 
patriotism and to inspire an appreciation 
of, and a reverence for, the fundamental 
principles upon which this Republic is 
founded. Moreover, it should prove a 
powerful aid in helping to weld into 
homogeneity with American ideals and 
traditions the foreign-born children and 
those of alien parentage, which form so 
large a proportion of our City Schools. 
Running through the text like a golden 
thread, is a clear conception of duty — 
duty to parents, duty to self, duty to 
country — which alone, in these days of 
much talk about rights and little about 
duty, would make this a notable Reader. 











| SEPTEMBER 


a Right Start 
by Using the 


Faulkner Primer Stencils 








It gives the child training in concentration. Teaches 
first lessons in writing and reading. Lays founda- 
tions of arithmet« Unlike the scratchy Sand 
Paper Apparatus, these cards are a delight to the 
eye and the touch. 33 stenciled cards 84x 12 
inches —one sor each letter of the alphabet, and 


figures 1 to 9. By Parcel Post $2.50 


The Faulkner School, Dedham, Mass. 

















A book 


101 BEST SONGS 42 2.245 


and music complete—that includes just the 
songs you need. Used by schools everywhere. 


Single copies 10c; 70c doz. prepaid. E 
100 or more f. 0. b. Chicago > % B 
An unusual book at an unusual price. c c 

,000 sold. Order toda 4 


sample copies to teachers ccattening this paper. 
The Cable Co., 1114 Cable Rid . Chicago 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES? Catalogue mailed 


free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sev7ing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffa, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to“A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


The Montessori Method in Rome 


If you are interested in my investigation 
and study of the Montessori METHOD 
In Rome, and my practical adaptation of 
the Method to the American School for little 
children, | will be glad to send illustrated pam- 
phiet on request. Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 
Directress, Torresdale House. Training course 
begins Octobe r Ist. 
American Montessori Teacher-Training School 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 






















AGRICULTURAL COURSES @= 
for TEACHERS 5F52°" 


Our course provides complete text, me- 
thods, aids and devices for teaching 
Agriculture in rural and grade schools; 
topics for investigation, exercises, ex- 
periments; directions forrural programs, 
field excursions, discussions with farmers, school and 
home gardens, etc. Personal attention given each les- 
son. Approved by rural ‘school supervisors and agricultural 
teachers. Diplemas granted. Investigate. Catalogue free. 


Normal School of Agriculture, Dept. 2 , N.Y. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work thoroughout the course Minimum entrance re- 
quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
tion apply to MISS E. C, BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


a 








Send for the Catalogue Today 


‘he Perry Pictures 


The very first of the school year, while the 
children are settling down to work, interest 
them in beautifu! pictures. Resolve that this 
year every boy and every girl shall become 
familiar with ten famous pictures. They 
cost only 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 25 or more. Size 54x 8. Postpaid. 
Smaller Half Cent Size for compositions, 


Gssays, etc. 3x 3h. 

Larger Seven Cent Size. 10x 12. 

Large Pictures for Framing. 75 cents 
and $1.50. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COPIPANY, 


We Want Every Teacher that 
reads this Journal to have our beautiful 


64 PAGE CATALOGUE NOW. 


i> SPECIAL OFFER FOR SEPTEMBER 


It costs 6 cents for postage on this cata- 
logue, sample pictures, etc. Send three two- 
cent stamps for postage in September, mention 
this offer, and we will send you this ten cent 
Catalogue containing 1600 miniature illus- 
trations, two pictures, and a Seven Cent pic- 
ture on paper 9 x 12 and a Bird picture in 
natural colors, if you already have no catalogue. 


BOX I, 





Tae Mitt 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is « very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers,” 


It is a legitimate and helpful business. 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges ang 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are map. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND pattie 





Seema 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager. 


S&S Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 316 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

1847 U Street, Washington, 2. C. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 

28 E. Jackson Blod., Chicago, Til. 343 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 








It pays —to pay —to get — more pay. 





Register Now! 
Boston, 


= TEACHER’S EXCHANGE “i 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 











Do it Now! Do it Now! 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N | 


Write us what you want. 
veg gy a MARION, IND. 








Free Literature. 











The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
A superior . for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. 





Agencies create a d d for teachers by the const 





t presentation of their candidates. 


for emergency calls for every department of school work 
T EAC H E RS WA N T E D throughout the entire West. Write us today. 
The booklet, ‘“How to Apply for a School and EE SP ee — 


Secure Promotion, with laws of certification of R y) G AY M7 TE, 7; CHES’ 


teachers of all the states,’’ free to members, 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLD'G, DENvER.COLO 

















or sent prepaid for 50c in stamps. 
William Ruffer, Manager 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 36th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
NO ADVANCE FEE 


prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 
Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


, | R 1 t Y F A p § the PAGIFIG TEACHER'S AGENCY 


has been building up its business in the Northwest 
(Continued on Page 473) 

















until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 

educators in ts field. Write to-day for our Seven 

teenth Year Book. F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mer. 
535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 








BECOMES OLDEST TRAVELING 
SALESMAN 


Arthur K. Ingraham, _ seventy-cight 
years old and forty-five years a salesmay 
in the employ of the Joseph Dixon Cy. 
cible Company of Jersey City, N. J. 
ceived a long letter the other day from 
his friend, “‘ Uncle George”’ Olney, in whi 
the latter relinquished his claim to the 
title of Dean of Traveling Salesmen op 
account of his retirement over a year ago 
from active service with the Irving Pit, 
Manufacturing Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Ingraham is two years the 
junior of his friend “Uncle George” and 
in a photograph taken two years ago at 
a convention of the National Association 
of Stationers, he stands erect with a look 
of mental keenness which promises the 
satisfaction of holding for several years 
to come his newly acquired honor. 


THE TEXTBOOK BUSINESS 


Greatly exaggerated ideas prevail con. 
cerning the total number of textbooks 
sold in the United States each year and 
the annual profits resulting from such 
sales. Confidential data obtained by the 
United States Bureau of Education from 
forty-three textbook publishers in the 
United States show that their aggregate 
total sales of textbooks for use in public 
schools in 1913 amounted to $17,274,030, 
The aggregate for public schools, elemen- 
tary and high, amounted to $14,261,768. 

The total enrollment in public elemen- 
tary and high schools for the year was 
approximately 18,609,040. Excluding the 
elementary school enrollment of California, 
since California prints its own elementary 
books, the number becomes 18,213,786. 
For each child enrolled in the public 
schools in the United States, therefore, the 
total annual sale of textbooks is 783 
cents. The total expenditure per child 
for all school purposes is approximately 
$38.31. The cost of textbooks is thus 
approximately 2 per cent of the total cost 
of maintenance, support and equipment. 
The cost per child on the school population 
basis (5-18 years of age) is 56.6 cents; 
the annual per capita cost of textbooks on 
the total population basis is less than 
cents. 

These figures indicate that there is little 
ground for the fear sometimes expressed 
that the introduction of free textbooks 
will add greatly to the cost of the public 
school system and will greatly increas 
the rate of taxation for school purposes. 
As a matter of fact the cost for textbooks 
is a relatively small item in the total 
expenditure for school purposes. 

Bureau of Education officials feel com 
vinced that the figures obtained afford 4 
trustworthy statement of the real facts 
about the size of the schoolbook business 
The 43 firms from which data were ob 
tained handle probably 99 per cent of the 
total textbook sales in this country. | 
sides California, Kansas also now pmnls 
its own textbooks, but the plan was nd 





in operation in 1913. 
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Teachers placed every month. 
101 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 








THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Our 19th year manual sent free. 


30 Sheldon St., WILKESBARRE, PA. 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 








This is acknowledged to be the best list of 


STORY PRIMERS 
AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 


Il. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 


Three vols. Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 


I. The Three Kittens 
Chicken Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


Il. Red Riding Hood 
The Seven Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 


by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


III. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 
The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 


Three vols. Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 


I. Puss-in-Boots 
Reynard the Fox 


The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 


a scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads 
Sleeping Beauty 


Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop o’ My Thumb 


Tom Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 


Four vols. Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 
I. The Cat School (European Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 
12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Il. The Nixie Well—The Goat 
and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 


12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 
In Mythland Vol. I 


ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 
Founded in 1880 


Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and practical training to women who wish to enter the 
nursing profession. 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, at age (19-35), of good moral character, 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivalent. 

The instruction covers a period of three years, includ- 
ing a preliminary course 

he school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the the Superintendent of Nurses. 


509 Honore Street, Chicago, Ill 


Learn Shorthand 


; Send no money. Get my free 
By Mail in lessons. I do not claim to fit 


you for a position in thirty days. 
30 Days at Nobody can dothat. But with 


my system, you can learn to 

m Ex nse write in Shorthand with very 

ittle effort. at first instruction is absolutely 

free. Then, if you wish to take further instruction, 

I will give you Fi pa guarantee to refund your 

money at the end of a specified time if you are not 
entirely satisfied. Could anything be fairer? 

I have taught shorthand for many years. I have 
taught a dozen different systems. These include 
nearly all the new and so-called “simple systems. 
But I went back to the original Pitman System — 
and improved on it now teach the Pratt- 
Pitmanic System, and I want to prove to you, at 
my expense, that it is the best. My great success 
is due to a new and original method of instruc- 
tion by mail. 


Positions at Good Salaries 


Shorthand is a great advantage to everybody. 
For a young man or woman there is nothing equal 
to it. It will give you a start in life and an oppor- 
tunity for rapid advancement. Many of my stu- 
dents have secured splendid Positions. The de- 
mand for stenographers is increasing. You are 
practically certain to get a satisfactory salary if you 
take my course in shorthand. Become a court 
stenographer or fit yourself for other high class 
positions. 








Free Typewriter Instruction 


Everyone of my students can have ‘a course in 
typewriting absolutely free. If you do not own a 
typewriter, I will rent you one for six months for $10; 
or for $40 I will sell you a rebuilt visible machine 
that I cannot tell from a new $100 machine. 


If you are ambitious and in earnest and reall 

want to learn shorthand, send at once for FRE 

Lessons. A postal card will do, Simply say: 
“Send free lessons.” 


E. D. PRATT 


1016 Pratt Building 
CHICAGO 














By M. HELEN BeEckwits. 

Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 

A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 

from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 

designed to interest and to develop a taste 

for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 

Cloth, 40 cents. 


Pratt’s AZsop’s Fables Vols. I and 
Il 


Illustrated. Large type. 127 pp. 
These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
CHICAGO 


18 E. 17th St. 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


717 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 











remarkable 
book — one that 
should be in the hands of 
ambitious man. It 
shows how a knowledge of law 
enables men to analyze correctly, di- 
rect and control—why law-trained men 
are picked for business leaders. It shows how 
men unable to leave home or business can pre- 
pare for the bar examination through aCourse 
5 law which includes the comprehensive feat- 
ures of the best resident law schools. 
FOR THE FIRST TIME you can secure a 
= thoroughly complete and satisfactory Law 
Course and Service—one that is recommended 
and approved by bench and bar. 


Modern American Law Course and Service of 
Blackstone Institute 


pe hg me Ey 
LD Bre. Cents, 








Ee rebate 
2 vy — Sat Vitec Ries 


Mowe! Tipesed, ais ST | you 
ays athe 


ame Institute 


20 W. Jackson Bivd., 1766 Chicago, Ill. 














ARE YOU PLANNING A NEW SCHOOL 
BUILDING FOR SPRING? 
You can get hundreds of ideas from 
GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Write TODAY for Sample Pages and Price 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
291 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DO YOU WISH TO KNOW ABOUT 
THE FOLLOWING POINTS: 

New methods in History for Primary Grades? 

How story work may be made of vital interest to 
young children? 

Carefully selected topics and material from many 
sources which will help teachers in showing their pupils fi 
the real meaning of our holidays? f 

Suggestions for entertainments for each month cop. § 
nected with the story work of the month? 

Lists of songs, poems, etc., which will be helpful te 
teachers in connection with each special day through. § 
out the year? 


Then Consult 


HISTORY IN 
STORY, SONG AND ACTION} 


By FLORENCE [i. MILLER 


Head of the Department of History, State Normal School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

















Published in 2 vols. Fully illustrated. 

Vol. I—Contains suggestive material for SEPTEMBER 
OctoBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER and JANUARY. 
(In Press) 

Vol. 11—Contains material for FEBruary, Marcu, § 
SPRING and EAster, ApriL, MAy and June. 
Each volume contains suggestions also for general 

history stories and for work in local history. 


Price, 50 cents per volume 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COTPIPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 

















FactoryHome 


With stool and scarf 


of selling direct 
from Factory. 


We save buyers of PURCELL high-grade Pia- 
nos and Player-Pianos one-third to one-half the 
usual price. 

We make your mail-box the middleman, 

We eliminate the profits of the agents, local 
dealers and jobbers. 

You select your terms of payment. 

Either weekly, monthly, quarterly, yearly oF 
cash, to suit your convenience. 


‘Shipped on Free Trial to your Home. 
NO MONEY DOWN. 


If you are not satisfied the piano can be fe- 
turned to us and you will not be out one cent. 
You and your musical friends can test it in 
every way. We know your decision will be like4 
others, that it is the greatest piano value ever 
offered. 


Music Lessons Free 
Send_us your name and we will mail you 
Free, Post-Paid, our Free Trial Order Blanks 
with our Piano Book showing all our different 
styles of Pianos with prices: also letters from 

satisfied customers all over the country. 


I. S. PURCELL PIANO CO. 
Dept. 34 339 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














“HOW WE SECURED OUR 
LIBRARY” 


An aeting | little ey ree 
giving the personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it free, 
Address, Educational Publishing Company, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Daily Lesson Plans in English 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 





Cloth 224 pages Price, 50 cents 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by months= 
from September to June—for the first four years of school. They assemble) 
an unusual number of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with 
reference to their literary merit as well as to their genuine interest fom 
children. 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week by week, will find 
not only her English lessons arranged for her, but also plans for dramatize 
ing the material used. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, Writing, Natu 
Study and Games. q 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural teachers, but no pre 
gressive teacher of first to fourth year children should be without a copy, 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Tested in the Study by Educational Experts. Tested iff 
the classes of more than 20,000 Schools. Home Geography 
steadily risen in popularity. 


Crown 8vo. 235 Pages. 135 Illustrations. 


Cloth, 60 cer 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON NEW YORK CHI 
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FOR 1916 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Determine to Get at Least One of the New Modern Methods 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


LANGUAGE GAMES 
A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct 
Habits of Speech in Primary Grades 
3y Myra KING 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me to be an admir- 
able means to the end of forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game 
which one has played repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip away from him 
Just so the habitual mistakes are by means of these games repeated and repeated 


in correct form so successfully in the heat and enthusiasm of the game that the 


correct form will keep coming up as long as one lives 


I know of no better way 
to impress these necessary lessons than this 


E. C. Moore, 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal 


OUT OF SCHOOL 


3y Myra Kino 
Author of Language Games, etc, 


Cloth 


TALES 


Illustrated 128 pages. Price, 40 cents 


It should be the work of both the school and the home to encourage and pro- 
tect the child’s natural hopefulness, fearlessness and trustfulness in every possible 
way 

One of the strongest aids in accomplishing this purpose is a generous use of 
carefully selected stories which, whilé of absorbing interest to the child, shall 
present to his eager, receptive and easily-molded thought, ethical lessons of 
lasting benefit 

It is with the hope that they will prove helpful to children and to those en 
trusted with their education and progress that these stories are published 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 
A Hand Book for Teachers 


By Emma M. Macutre, B. Ped 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 cents 
These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written in their dramatic form to 
help the teacher in her choice of stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready 
for action The plays in this little book furnish right action for the imagination 
by allowing the child to impersonate characters in the fables and fairy tales 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORK 
First Term Second Term Third Term 


3y Erra Merrick Graves 
Joint Author of * A Vear Book for Primary Grade 
Price 


Three Volumes 50 cents each. 


First Term 
Second Term 
Third Term 


For September, October, November and December 
For January, February and March 
For April, May and June 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the kindergarten into the daily pro 
gram, bringing primary teacher and kindergarten into intelligent co-operation 

Of utmost importance is the systematic use of “ gifts’’ materials in the primary 
and the sequences must be carefully worked out to develop number, form, rhythm 
balance, color, harmonies, and illustrative work 


SEAT WORK AND SENSE TRAINING 


By CuristTiANA Mount. 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The problems of the teachers of ungraded schools are many, but the most diff 
cult is to devise profitable and suitable employment for the pupils during their 
leisure hours 

In “Seat Work and Sense Training 
for one hundred days 
modeling. 


the author has given to teachers material 
including games, paper cutting and folding, drawing, and 
Many of the suggestive lessons are illustrated 


A COMPLETE HOLIDAY PROGRAM 


For First Grades 
By Nancy M. Burns and Mrs 
Cloth 264 


GEORGE NUNNEY. 


pages. Price, €0 cents 

The material in this volume has been compiled especially for teachers of little 
ones in the first grades vere are 264 pages of carefully selected recitations and 
songs for every occasion on which school celebrations are held, each day having 
its full quota of pieces particularly adapted for the little folks who are to take part 
in the entertainment. 


BLACKBOARD READING 


By Mavup Moort 
Superintendent of Primary Instruction, Canton, Ohio 
Cloth 


Every first grade teacher will find it of invaluable help in those frying First 
Weeks when new beginners gather utterly self-helple 
there to learn to read 

Get Blackboard Reading and find all the material for daily drill. Find the be 
method of making an effective display of this material on the board, and of drilling 
the pupils. Learning to read is thus made a matter of pride and enjoyment to 
teacher and pupils 


160 pages Price, 50 cents 


about your feet and are 


CORRELATED LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 
OCCUPATION WORK 
Illustrated with Paper Cuttings and Sand-table 
Photographs 
By Ruts O. Dyer 
Cloth 


AND 


Price, 60 cents 


This book is a product of the school-room, presenting in three ways the storie 

the children love: The Story, The Dramatization, and Sand-table Demonstration, 

great deal of conversation is put into the stories so as to render them better 
suited to the child’s need Sand-table demonstration is given for the purpose 
of training in industrial work. The child becomes interested in the story and 
is more than glad to work out with his hands the sand-table picture of the story 
rhe paper cuttings are simple and can be easily used as models for the children’s 
cuttings, or they may serve merely as suggestions 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
BENNETTS 
Alice E. Allen) 


Working and illustrative cuts 


LITTLE 


3y Dorotny Hows: 
Cloth 


September: Seed finds and studies; envelope and box-making 
October: Tracing, coloring, and cutting out leaves and acorns November: Play 
work with scissors and paper. Mayflower memories and Pilgrim life suggestion 
And so on for each month to June there is abundant play work with free hand 
drawing, cutting, and shaping, and with appropriate activities in speech 
and motion 


FIVE 


Price, 40 cents 127 pp 


for storage 


One 


LITTLE FOXES AND OTHER FOLKS 
With Drawing for the Blackboard 


By NeLue 
Cloth 


Charming animal stories that will delight and instruct the children. Illus 
trated with unique blackboard sketches that any teacher can place on the board 


Laturop Heim 


Price, 40 cents 


STORIES AND POEMS WITH LESSON PLANS 


By Anna E. McGovern, B.S 
or of Primary Methods, State 


Profe lowa Normal School, Cedar Falls, lowa 


39S pages Jound in red cloth. Price, $1.25 

One of the most helpful and inspiring new books for primary teachers is 
“Stories and Poems with Lesson Plans,” by Anna E. McGovern, of the lowa 
State Normal School. This book is a wonderful boon to parents, also, and to 
grade teachers as well; for it contains four hundred pages of the choicest litera 
ture for children in the English language Her lesson plans and suggestions are 
the outgrowth of many years of successful experience as Professor of Primary 
Methods rhey are brimful of interesting, practical and effective he lps for the 
teacher, and are so plain and specific that no teacher need fail ‘n applying them. 

P. COLGRAVE 
Professor of Psychology and Didactics, lowa State Normal School 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 
By Pror. D. R. Aucspurc 


75 illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 40 cents 
The illustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts in crayon 
drawing, and can be used in the first, second and third grades of public schools 
here is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, landscapes, grasses, and 
weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girl 
sunlight, moonlight and shade effects, 
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What is the standard of time required for doing a given 
number of simple examples in arithmetic? How do you know 
when your class is up to the standard or whether your 
standard is higher or lower than that of some other school? 


FASSETT’S STANDARDIZED NUMBER TESTS 


present a definite standard for number work. Each card shows the time limit within 
which twenty-five examples should be done by a class of standard efficiency. This is 
based upon long study and experiment in many different schools with various classes, 
and the “time limit”’ adopted represents the highest average attained. When your class 
meets these tests, you may know that it is up to the accepted standard of schools where 
this work has been specialized and brought to a high degree of efficiency. This is the 
only method of number work embodying the invaluable “‘standardized”’ feature. 

Made in four sets, embodying the four fundamental processes of arithmetic. Ap- 
proximately 375 problems for grades one to eight in each set. 


8202 Multiplication . 8204 Subtraction 
8203 Division 8205 Addition 


Price, each number, per set, $0.12 
ee eres ree -03 


Novel and Effective Busy Work 


BRADLEY’S STRAIGHT LINE PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


A series of twelve plates of designs of familiar objects in sections, made with straight 
lines, with the fewest necessary curves to make the parts complete. These parts are 
cut out and joined together with tiny brass fasteners (supplied with each set). They are 
then colored with crayon or water colors. When finished, the design has been trans- 
formed into an attractive paper toy, as a soldier with movable arms and gun, a dog with 
movable legs and ears, or other objects with movable parts. 

Kindergarten and First Grade teachers will find this the most attractive material 
they have ever used for first steps in paper cutting and construction. It also is excellent 
as an educational pastime for use in the home. 

Each set contains twelve designs on heavy tinted paper, put up in attractive 
portfolio. 


No. 8215. Mother Goose Series: No. 8216. Miscellaneous Designs: 
Baby Bunting Wee Willie Winkle Soldier Chicken Dog 
Jack Horner Humpty Dumpty Duck Elephant Horse 
Bobby Shaftoe Little Boy Blue ‘‘Sunbonnet”’ Babies Rooster Clown 
The Cat and the Fiddle Simple Simon (2 plates) Boy 
Mother Hubbard and Dog Jack and Jill Cat 


Price, per set, $0.25; postage $0.06 additional 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, [lass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 




















